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longe emendatior. 8vo. 12s. Deighton. 


i Etats the learned and elegant writer of }thefe treatifes 

fhouid now be fo little known, even to fcholars, is a cir- 
cumitance which, while it raifes our admiration, fhould hum- 
ble our literary pride. It may reprefs the arrogance, though 
it hhould not check the honeft ambition, of an author to refed, 
that neither the moft accurate and extenfive reading, the 
deepeit thinking, nor the claflical purity of language, can 
always preferve the merit, or even the name of their potleffor, 
in the memory of the fucceeding generation ; and that, in 
the prefent inftance in particular, the cloud which has long 
refted on. the fame of Bellendenus, gathered round him, noc- 
withftanding the brilliancy of his licerary chara€ter, aided as 
it was by the f{plendour of: office and the glare of royal pa- 
tronage. 

Bellendenus was mafter of the pleas in the reign of James 
the Firft. By the munificence of this monarch, wao was hin- 
felf a fcholar as well as the patron of {cholars, he was en- 
abled to live at Paris in a ftate of honourable affluence and 
eafe. Here, in the year 1608, he firft publithed the Ciceronis 
Princeps, rationes et confilia bene gerendi firmandigue imperii 5 ex 
tis repetita, que ex Ciceronianis defluxere foutibus, &c.—We do 
not know that it is in our power to point out any treatife, 
whether ancient or modern, which abounds with finer initruc- 
tions for the political conduct of a prince, or with more falu- 
tary precepts for the regulation of his private life. Nor would 
we be thought to deprectate the merits of the moft truly illuf- 
trious, though not the moft celebrated of the Roman emperors, 
when we aflert that a charater formed on this model might be 
oppofed, without injuftice, even to the boatted virtues of .a 
‘Titus or an Antoninus. In the Ciceronis Princeps we do not 
indeed meet with the dark and dangerous doctrines. of Mande- 
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ville, or the acute but mifchievous politics of Machiavel ; 
yet our approbation is extorted by thofe maxims of liberal and 
manly policy, which tend to fix the fecurity of government 
on its broadeit and firmeft foundation, on the mutual happi- 
nefs of prince and people. 

To this firtt edition of the Ciceronis Princeps was prefixed 
a fhort, but fenfible treatife, De Proceffu et Scriptoribus rei Po- 
hitice. 

The firft edition of the Ciceronis Conful, Senator, Senatu/que 
Romanus, was publithed in 1612. ‘This is the longeit of the 
three treatifes, and, if comparifon can be admitted, the moft 
excellent. ‘The regulations which it defcribes, and the poli- 
tical dogtrines it eftablifhes, are particularly ufeful in every 
mixt government. They are a powerful check on hazardous 
innovation in the laws and conititution of a country; and are 
admirably calculated to preferve the regularity, the efficacy, 
and the dignity of government. This book contains fifty-fix 
chapters, It treats of the imftitution of the confulfhip, the 
original extent and gradual diminution of its authority, and 
the qnalifications neceflary to the proper difcharge of the con- 
fular office, in peace and war, It defcribes the origin and 
conftitution of the Roman fenate; its authority in civil and 
religious affairs ; and the various matters which were fubjec&t 
to its cognizance. In fine, the author paints in ftrong colours 
the dignity of the Roman fenator. He enumerates the various 
and fplendid attainments neceffary to fupport the character ; 
and marks ont the line of condué which he ought to purfue 
in different fitaations of the republic, amidft the turbulence 
of popular infurrections, or under the ufurpation of tyrannica! 
authority. 

Thefe two books were afterwards re-publifhed in 1616 ; and 
to them was added the Treatife on the Rekgion, Politics, and 
Literature of the ancient World. This work is replete with 
information from Jofephus, Eufebius, Ariftotle, Plato, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and Cicero. We may add, that it is dif- 
tinguifhed not only by various and extenfive erudition, but by 
deep and philofophical reflection. In the arrangement of the 
different books the editor has preferved the order of the firft 
edition of Beilendenus, the title-page of which we fhall there- 
fore tranfcribe. 

‘* Gulielmi Belléndeni Magiftri Supplicum Libellorum Au- 
gufti Regis Magne Britannz, &c. De Statu Libri tres. 1. De 
ftatu prifci orbis in Religione, Re politica et Litteris. 2. Ci- 
ceronis Princeps, five de Statu Principis et Imperii. 3. Cice- 
ronis Conful, Senator, Senataigue Romanus, five de Stata 
Reip. et Urbis imperantis Orbis Primus, nunc primim editug: 
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tzxteri, cum tractatu de Proceffu et Scriptoribus Rei politica, 
ab auétore auéti et illuftratt. Parifiis, &c. m.pc.xvi’’. 


Our author’s unfinifhed work, De tribus Luminibus, is ale 
teady known to fome colleétors of {carce books, and a few 
inquifitive frequenters of public libraries. It contains the 
opinions of Cicero, collected from different parts of his works, 
and expreffed with the addition only of conne&ing fentences, 
entirely in his own words. Death prevented Bellendenus from 
proceeding to the two remaining luminaries, who, according 
to the beft information the editor has been able to procure, 
were to have been Seneca and the elder Pliny. Whatever 
reafon we may have to regret the unfinilhed itate of this work, 
we are compelled to lament the injury offered to its author by 
the celebrated biographer of Cicero, Middleton has long 
been fufpeéted of owing fome of his information to this valu- 
able fynopfis. But, from our editor’s reprefentation, he ftands 
clearly convicted of plagiarifm and ingratitude; of having 
taken not only mach of his matter, but even his method and 
arrangement from Bellendenus ; and of omitting his name in 
the lift of writers whom he had confulted, with the felfifh and 
illiberal defign of fhining in borrowed plumage. It might be 
imagined, that a writer fo well acquainted as our editor with 
the merit of his author, would have recorded this difgraceful 
circumftance in terms of the ftrongeft indignation ; nor would 
it have been altogether unpardonable, if his attachment to an 
injured favourite had rendered him lefs fenfible to the real 
excellencies of Dr. Middleton. But our editor needs not this 
apology. With the utmoft tendernefs and candour he pra- 
feffes, and indeed evinces an unwillingnefs to adopt the lan- 
guage of reproof, even where juftice requires it:.and fo far 
is he from going out of his way to condemn Middleton as a 
{ceptic and free-thinker, that he even endeavours to forget his 
offence towards Bellendenus, by weighing his accomplifhments 
as a fcholar againft the thefts of the plagiarift, and the in- 
gratitude of the man. His tendernefs in this refpe& feems 
carried to excefs : but the following paffage has other beauties 
befides thofe which confift in the candour and moderation of 
the fentiments; for we know not, that even the writings of 
Tully exhibit periods more harmonious, cr that the human ear 
has hitherto been gratified with a more enchanting {weetnefs 
of language. 


« Littere fuerunt Middletono, non vulgares hz et quotidi- 
anz, fed uberrima et maximé exquifite. Fuit judicium fubtile 
Jimatimque. Teretes et religiofe fuerunt aures. Stylus elk 
ejus ita purus ac fuavis, ita falebris fine ullis profluens quiddam 
et canorum habet, numeros ut videatur complecti, quales in 
ayo quopiam, preter Addifonum, fraftra quefiveriss Animum 
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fuiffe ejufdem param candidum ac fincerum, id vero, fateor 
Invitus, dolens, coactus.’ 


‘The editor informs us that the prefent edition is, in many 
inftances, more correct than that which was publihhed by Bel- 
Jendenus himfelf. ‘The extreme fcarcity of the work deprives 
us of an opportunity of inveitigating this point, fince we un- 
derftand that only three complete copies are known to exift in 
the kingdom ; and of either of thefe we have never been for- 
tunate enough to obtain an infpection. In our copy there are 
fome additional corrigenda*, waich, we are told, are not in 
fome of the copies firit fold, but are left with the bookfeller 
for the uje of the purchalers, 

We have been thus minute in our account of the work itfelf, 
in order to difcharge our duty to the public, by announcing 
the value as well as the recovery of a long-loft treafure ; to 
pay a debt of juftice to the memory of bellendenus, and to 
evince the indiiputable claim of the editor to the thanks of 
the learned world. Were it not for one circumitance, we 
should confider the fuppreffion of his name as a fraud, which 
every man of letters and fenfibility would anxioufly deprecate ; 
that fraud we mean which originates fometimes in falfe mo- 
defly, fometimes in falle pride; and, by concealing our bene- 
facior, conceals at the fame time the object of cur admiration 
and of our gratitude. Unforiunately, however, the editor of 
Bellendenus has filled the greater part of a very Jong Preface 
with difguifitions on modern politics, little connected with the 
work of his author, and written in the moit vehement lan- 
guage of party-declamation. ‘This circumftance may have 
rendered it prudent to conceal his name, and we have only 
ventured to gueis at it, in ob{cure hints. | 

The three treatifes are refpectively dedicated by the editor to 
Mr. Burke, lord North, and Mr. Fox; whom, in a fanciful 
allufion to the pofthumous work of Bellendenus, he diiiinguifhes 
by the appellation of the. Three Englifh Luminaries. The 
Dedications, if allowance be made for political prejudices, 
are properly appropriate, and in a warm ilyle of panegyric : 
but in the Preface, all the powers of the editor feem exhautfted 
on the characters of thefe favourites, and on that of Mr. She- 
ridan. ‘The following elegant compliment to Mr, Burke is 
among thofe which are beft merited. 





* The Errata incline us to fufpeét, what indeed we have heard, that the 
editor, however verfed he may be in the Calligraphia Grxca of Poffelius, 
does, not excel in Englijb Calligraphy; and that he is a better corrector ot 
readingsin ancient manutfcripts, than of his own produétions from a modern 
prefs. Thefe circumftances have induced fome critics to afcribe the Preface 
to a celebrated {cholar, whofe Euglith compofitions are marked by fine 
writing and bad printing. : 


‘ In 
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¢ In quo autem homine, cum illa, qua jucunda et grata, tum 
etiam illa, que mirabilia funt in virtate, elucent, ejus de mo- 
ribus hoc folum dicere neceffe habeo, femper innocentiam Burkit 
et integritatem fngularem fuiffe, viteque rationem juftifiime 
ab aliis repofcere eum, qui reddere non reformidet fue.’ 

The character of lord North is written with warmth; and 
the palliation of the American war, the defence of Mr. Fox’s 
moral chara&er, and of the coalition, though they do not 
imprefs conviction, command our admiration, The hiftory 
of ancient and modern rhetoric affords no inftance of a doubt- 
ful caufe more ably fupported, of arguments more fubtle and 
more plaufible, or of eloquence more impetuous and more 
fafcinating, ‘The eulogy on Mr. Sheridan pofiefies the ele- 
gance, without the fervility, of Pliny’s panegyric on Trajan, 
It is diftinguifhed by nice diicrimiaation of criticilm, by 
an ardent glow of approbation, by an admirabie purity of 
diction. . 

The characters of the miniflerial party are alfo drawn at 
length, and in a mingled ftyle cf anger and of wit; of anger, 
which fometimes rifes almof to fury ; and of wit, occafionally 
delicate and gentle, often perfonal and farcaitic, and fometimes 
harfh and intemperate. Many of the members of adminiitra- 
tion, who have feats in the lower houle, are fatyrized by name ; 
though Mr. Pitt, whofe portrait, as may be imagined, is la- 
boured with no friendly haed, is honoured with the title of 
> Seva. The peers who fall under the lath of our editor are 
diiinguifhed by Grecian aad Roman names; the fuccefsful 
application of which will be highly gratifying even to thofe 
icholars who, like us, do not adopt his political opinions, 
Indeed he never fhines more than when he applies the hiftory, 
the biography, and the poetry of Greece and Rome to the 
circumfances of modern times, and to the delineation of mo- 
dern characters. ‘The quotation from Paterculus, on the fubject 
of Mr, Eurke’s unpopularity, the clofe of the charatter of 
Novius, and the appofite paflage of Ariftophanes (p. 21.), 
where he reprobates the commercial treaty, are paflages which 
we fhould tranicribe, were there not fo many ftriking inftances 
of the fame felicity of allufion, that felection would be a dif- 
ficult tafk. For the fame reafon, we wifh not to multiply 
ipecimens of any part of the Preface; nor would we be 
thought to produce the following on any other account than 
as a fhort example of that metaphorical ftyle which gives life 
io defcription, and afperity to invective. 


‘  Quatuor hofce viros, h. e. Dofona, Novium,’ Mifo-The- 
miftociem et Clodium, dixi quare non ita vehementer reformi- 
dandos cffe ftlatuerim. Vertm enimvero qui cuniculis et am- 
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bagibus et fufurris moliuntur omnia: qui in ipfis penetralibus 
imperii nidulos fibi ponunt, tanquam {peculatores miferiarum 
omnium et difcordiarum: qui confilia fua huc atque illuc tore. 
quent et flelunt ad tempus: gui rempublicam aut infirmam. 
Jabefactant, aut validam vigentémque arrodunt: qui juvenes 
ia pulverem et Solem, vita ex umbratili proripientes fefe, tollunt 


in altum, ut lapfu eofdem graviori precipites agant: Eorum 
profecto ab infidiis nihil non extimefco.’ 


We are forry that the editor of this work fhould have com- 
pelled us to exprefs our difapprobation of his perfonal and 
party presudices; and our regret is not a little increafed when 
we obferve, even amidit the violence of his political antipa- 
thies, a liberal fpirit of philanthropy, an attive zeal for the ge- 
nera! interefts of humanity, and a degree of honeft enthufiaim, 
which might be directed to nobler ends. His attainments, as 
2 fcholar, are the objects of our aftonifhment and veneration. 
His Latinity is fo ttriking, that, to a reader of tafte, it fup- 
plies perhaps a better vindication of the ufe and importance 
of the Latin language than all the volumes to which the 
controverfy has given birth. The defenders of modern Latin 
need not now, we think, repeat the arguments of Folieta * 
and Mofheim ; though the appearance of this very fingular 
publication may lead him into fome reflections on the compa. 
rative merit of feveral Englithmen, whofe Latinity, as it is 
the growth of the prefent age, is an interefting fubject of 
criticifm. 

The firt praife for Latin compofition is due to Lowth, 
for fulinefs, {plendour, and variety ; though an invidious fcru- 
tiny might poffibly dete&t more inaccuracies in his truly valu- 
able Le&lures, than their eftablifhed reputation would permit 
a common reader to expect. Sir William Jones 1s elegant, 
harmonious, and exact; but deficient, perhaps, in ftrength. 
Perfpicuity, precifion, and grace, chara¢terize Dr. Lawrence 
and Dr. Barton. Energy marks the comrofitions of Dr. Bar- 
ford: in thofe cf fir George Baker, we admire the extenfive 
{cholar, and the correét critic; but we femetimes fee a little 
embarrafiment in the Sridiere of his fentences, and a little 
oftentation in the choice of his phrafe. In characterizing our 
author we fhall fay of his Latin, that it is what Tully calls, in 
his Brutus, the wz&ior et /plendidior confuetudo /critendi. With 
al! the ardour and impetuofity of the late Dr. Burton, he has, 
what that writer wanted, grace and uniformity. In Dr. Burton, 
we obferve too prominent an affectation of phrafeology : there 
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* Sce she three hooks of Ubertus Folieta de Lingua Letine ufu et praflantiay 


and Mofhcim’s Preface to his editign of Folieta, printed at Hamburg, in 
the year. 172.3. 
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ie alfo a quaintnefs in’ the ufe of fome particular phrafes. The 
writers of the different ages, whom he imitates, do not coal- 
efce; and, upon the whole, it is difficult to fay that he has 
any ftyle. But our editor purfues fteadily one purpofe ; he writes 
with one and the fame fpirit ; ard, though his expreflions are 
taken from orators, as Cicero and Quintilian ; from hiftorians, 
as Livy, Tacitus, and Patercuius; from poets, as Horace, 
Virgil, Terence, Perfius, and Juvenal; yet he fubdues and 
difciptines their words, animates them with his own fpiry, 
accommodates them to his own purpofe, and with peculiar 
felicity combines uniformity with variety. We may fay of 
him, as he fays of Mr. Fox, Unus fit quidem fonus totins ora- 
tionis, —A modern writer of Latin is compelled to collec his 
phrafeology from different quarters; his erudition enables him 
to felect the moft appofite phrafes, and his tafte dire&ts him to 
meit them into one common mafs, Qur editor refers for every 
marked expreffion to the writer from whom he takes it. This 
may be invidioufly conftrued into an oftentatious difplay of 
his erudition; but, in our opinion, he proves his taite and ace 
curacy, he vindicates his Latinity, he opens the force of his 
allufions, and he conforms, as probably he meant to do, to 
the example of Bellendenus, who, in his Ciceronis Con/ful, refers 
to the different writers whom he quotes. Our editor indeed 
refembies Bellendenus in other refpects. As claflical fcholars, 
their tafte appears congenial: with the works of Cicero in 
particular, they are both critically familiar: they both hold a 
diflinguifhed rank among the modern writers of Latin: and 
ef the editor’s Preface, as well as of the work itfelf, we may 
obferve, Nihil reperirt poteft quod non Jumma jit elaberatum 
indufirid, et fummo ingenio perfedum, 
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4 Differtaticn on the Origin and Progre/s of the Scythians or 
Goths. By Fobn Pinkerton. 8vo0. 35. 6d. in Boards. Nicol. 


W K, have read this Differtation with great attention, and 
have derived much information and pleafure from its 
information, fomewhat debafed by the author’s peculiar opinions 
on fome collateral fubjects ; and pleafure, a little diminifhed by 
the loofe manner in which his argument is fometimes treated. 
We have not been able to follow him in all his authorities ; 
but from what we have feen of the fidelity of his quotations, 
we think that we have no reafon to fufpect thofe which we 
have not examined. So much was neceffary to fay of a work 
which contains fentiments very repugnant to thofe of many 
modern writers: we fhall now proceed to give an analyfis 

Qf it. 
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168. Difertation on the Origin and Progre/s of the Scythians. 


Mr. Pinkerton, in his Enquiry into the Hiftory of Scotland, 
previous tothe Year 1056, found that the Caledonii or Pidi, 
the ancient inhabitants, came from German Scythia or Scan- 
dinavia, and that the Scythians proceeded from Little or An- 
cient Scythia, on the Euxine, ‘This, however, was only their 
firit itep from their original habitations, the modern Perfia, 
from whence they feem to have proceeded in numerous hordes, 
weitward, furrounded the Euxine, peopled Germany, Italy, 
Gaul, the countries bordering on the Baltic, part of Britain 
and Ireland. In their progrefs, they preffed on the Celtz, 
the aboriginal inhabitants, and by force, or other means, drove 
them to the weftern coafts of Britain and Ireland, from whence 
they feem to have occupied the coafts of Brittany. The au- 
thor, though a Scotchman, is not partial to the Highlanders : 
he upbraids them with the name of Celts, barbasous inhabit- 
ants of a country, whofe moft fertile portions they could not 
defend, and who meanly fubmitted to retire when they ought 
to have contended. The works of the Celts are of courie 
treated with much contempt; and, in his warmeft refentment 
againft Mr. Macpherfon, whom he accufes of poifoning the 
fources of hiftory, with a defign of deitroying the evidences 
which may refult from its flreams, he can think of no more 
Opprobrious term than that of a Celt. 

The tafk of fupporting a fyitem fo different from the come 
mcn ones, was, as the author afjerts, an arduous one: he has 
read much, and to great advantage; and though faftidious criti- 
cifm may reject fome of his arguments, and nice cbiervers may 
object to his etymological refearches, when he has fo perempto- 
rily rejected etymology as a means of enquiry, we think that 
he has efiablifhed his opinion on fa&ts which cannot be pro- 


perly difputed; on the authority of thofe who could not eafily 


have been mifled ; and on a comparifon of hiftorians which 
mutually illuftrate, and muft have been a mutual check on 
each other, if their accounts had not been well-founded. He 
truly obferves that we have copied errors, without enquiring 
into the fource of the various relations of authors ; and have 
accumulated miftakes, merely to avoid the trouble of inveilti- 
gation. 

When the Goths .appeared on the frontiers of the Roman 
empire ; when, after fuccefsful contefts, they fucceeded in con- 
quering Rome, they feemed to come from the North; and to 
the North future hiftorians applied for the origin of thefe 
numerous hordes who were deftined to rule the world. Each 
northern hiftorian has dignified either his own country, or the 
fovereign whom he wifhed to flatter. Hence Cluverius drew 
them from Pomerelia, and Grotius from Sweden, the -king- 
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dom of his patronefs ; while every author has followed them 
in the chief part of their ftory, and differed only in deriving 
them from this or that country, while they have uniformly 
fuppofed them to have {warmed from what has been called the 
Officina Gentium, the northern parts of Europe. 

Mr. Pinkerton defends not only the country but the man- 
ners of the Goths. He obferves that their enemies have been 
their hiftorians; but that the moderation, the juftice, and the 
humanity of their kings, and their government, have been 
eminently confpicuous. ‘They prohibited only their kings 
from being inftruéted in literature, left it might leflen that 
military ardor by which they hoped ftill farther to extend 
their dominions. Jn fact it appears that the moft ignorant of 
their kings were the beft, and the moft philofophical one was 
the moft inactive, and unequal to the ofice of government. 

The great outline of our author’s work is the following. There 
feems to have been three great nations who have appeared as con- 
querors in, or on the confines of, Europe; the Goths, the Sarma- 
tians, and the Huns. The Scythians or Goths came his n Perfia; 
and, in the traét which we have deferibed, over-ran Europe, 
which they found inhabited by a barbarous people, who bore 
the fame relation to the conquerors as the aborigines of Ame- 
rica did to the Europeans who firft difcovered it. Thefe bar- 
barians were the Celts, whom we have defcribed, and the Iberi 
of Spain, who came from Africa. The Sarmatians were fitu- 
ated on the north-eaft: they feem to have united with the 
Bafterne, a Gothic nation, and to have borrowed fome of 
their manners, and to have encroached alike on the Gothic 
territories. Thefe are the origin of the prefent inhabitants of 
Ruffia and of Poland. ‘The third nation-are the Huns, at 
prefent the Tartars, and their fituation is ) fufiiciently known. 
We muft now be more particular, 

The Firft Part of the work is defigned to prove the identity 
of the Scythians, the Getz, and Goths—to thow that, inftead 
of migrating from Scandinavia to Afia, as has been fuppofed, 
they really proceeded from Afia into Europe; and to trace, 
fo far as the imperfeét accounts which remain will permit, 
their firt and fubfequent progrefles. From this account our 
author fuppofes that the Goths penetrated very early into the 
countries on the fouth of the Euxine, and from thence to 
Greece, the parent of the Hetrurians and the Latians. Thefe 
colonies, fituated in fertile climates, after a long feries of 
years were enervated by luxury and inaction; the Grecians 
yielded to the inhabitants of Rome, who, in their turn, fell 
a prey to other colonies of their own nation, the more hardy 
and warlike Goths of the North. . 
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We have already obferved, that Mr. Pinkerton fupports his 
opinions with great iirength of argument, and authorities of 
confiderable weight. In his divifion of the three great tribes 
already mentioned, he is fupported by the natural hiftory of 
men, by the almoft entire difference of their perfonal appear- 
ance, their cuftoms and language. He is not equally well 
fupported in his defcription of the Celts ; and indeed his pre- 
judices againft the Highlanders, and their prodntions, are very 
apparent; for never did a Guelph more cordially hate a Gib- 
beline, than our Lowland Scot does the Celts of the High- 
Jands. But if we examine the perfons as natural hiftorians, 
their talents as politicians, or their cuftoms as philofophers, 
we fhall not be eafily able to afcertain our author’s opinion of 
their being a diltin& race: much lefs that their talents are of 
that inferior kind which he attributes to the Celts. But it is 
time to fele&t a fpecimen of our author’s arguments, and we 
fhall choofe that part Qf his work where he endeavours to 
prove that their original feat was in that diftriét which the 
moderns call Perfia, and that it extended from Egypt to 
the Ganges; from the Perfan gulf and Indian fea to the 
Cafpian. 

‘That the Scythians originated from Afia, can be proved 
by many authorities, even the leait of them fuperior to that of 
Jornandes. 

‘1. Troges Pompeius, in the reign of Auguftus, with fedu- 
Jous diligence and great ability, compiled an univerfal hiftory, 
afterward in the reign of Antoninus Pius, abftracted by Juilin, 
who dedicates his work to that prince. From Trogus, Juitin 
tells us that the Scythians contended with the Egyptians, then 
efteemed the earlisit of nations, for antiquity: and that Afia was 
conquered by them, and tributary to them, for no lefs a {pace 
than fifteen hundred years, before Ninus, founder of the Ady- 


Tian empire, put an end to the tribute. 


‘ The ideas of the ancients concerning this firt fupreme em- 
ire were, as might be expe€ted, very confufed. ‘! regus and 
Juftin fay the Scythians conquered Vexores, king of Egypr, 
fifteen hundred years before the time of Ninus. Ifaac Voilius, 
in his Notes on Juttin, wonders that Trogus fhould fay the 
Scythians conquered Scioftris; while Herodotus Diczarchus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and others, fay that Sefoftris vanquithed the 
Scythe. Vethus cid not fee that Sefeftris was out of all quef- 
ticn; and that it is Vexores, whom Juftin bears, as different a 
name, and perfon, trom Seicitris, as can well be imagined, 
Vexores lived about 3660 years before Chrift: Sefcftris about 
1480! But Voffius is not the only learned n-an who, from want 


of cominon difcernment, has even confounded this firft Scythic 


empire with an eruption of the Scythe into Afia, about 1600 
years after Ninus; while the great Scythic empire was termi- 
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nated by Ninus, after laiting more than 1500 years. In the 
works of the Lipfii, Scaligeri, Salmafii, Voflii, Grotii, one 
finds every thing but common fenfe, without which every thin 
is lefs than nothing. Trogus, who was in civil hiftory what 
Pliny was in natural hiftory, an indefatigable compiler of the 
whole knowlege that could be found in preceding authors, dif- 
covered this earlieft empire, as time draws truth out of the 
well. The war of Sefottris againft the Scythe, about 1480 years 
before Chrift, narrated by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
muft by no means be confounded with events that happened 
1500 years before Ninus, as Juftin ftates, or 3660 years before 
Chri. From Juftin it is apparent that the Scythians, fixt and 
refident in prefent Perfia, perhaps 2000 years before Ninus, 
carried on a war againit Vexores 1500 years before the time 
of Ninus; anc, fubduing the wett of Afia, made it tributary, 
till Ninus delivered it, by eitablifhing the Affyrian empire on 
the ruins of the Scythian? 


Thefe arguments are fupported by fome others, in our opi- 
nion, of inferior weight; but we decline feleCling them, bes 
caufe they would render our article too long. We fhall add 
our author’s fhort recapitulation. 


‘ We fhall, he fays, fum up this article by obferving, 1. That 
we have fufficient authorities, direct and collateral, for the Scy- 
thian empire in prefent Perfia being the firft in the world ; the 
Affyrian, generally reputed the firft, only fucceeding it. And 
it is believed no man wi!! be fo much the dupe of hypothefis as 
to fuppofe that the Scythians afcended from Scandinavia, and 
dropped down in the plains of Babylon ; or, in oppofition to 
Epiphanius Eufebius, and the Chronicon Pafchale, to affert that 
even thofe firit Scythe were of Scandinavia; or, in other words, 
that Noah, and the frft reputed inhabitants of the earth, came 
from Scandinavia 2. That Herodotus, Diodorus, and indeed 
all the writers who have occafion to mention the fubje@, down 
to the fixth century, when Jornandes, the firft monaitic hiftorian 
wrote, and darknefs, error and ignorance furrounded the world, 
are in direct oppofition to Jornandes. ‘Thefe early writers of 
enlightened times, uniformly make the Scythz pafs from the 
fouth of Afia, up in a north-weit direction, till they fpread over 
all Europe ; and to oppofe the fingle teflimony of Jornandes to 
fuch authorities, would be abfurd beyond all abfurdity. Groe 
tius, who maintains it from a filly with of honouring Sweden, 
has been forced totally to garble and alter it, by bringing thofe 
Goths from Scandinavia about 300 years before Chrift, whom 

ornandes brings thence about 4000 years before Chrift. But 
this hypothetis 1s contradictory to al] ancient accounts, as has 
been, and fhall be fhewn in the courfe of this tract; and de- 
ferves laughter, not refutation. Grotius is no authority at all ; 
itis Jornandes who, from his antiquity, merits confutation from 
other authoss, yet more ancient, and far better informed. In- 
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deed, fimply to afk by what fpecial miracle Jornandes difcovered 
a’ matter not only unknown to, but contradictory of, all the 
ancients, would be full confutation in fuch acaife. He lived in 
no Auguftan age, when {cience was at its height, but in all the 
daskviels of ignorance: and he would not Rene even merited 
confutation, had he not mifled fo many.’ 


“Mr. Pinkerton examines the feveral nations of antiquity, 
and attempts, with much apparent fuccefs, to afcertain their 
Scythic origin. But it is now time to give a fhort account of 
his Second Part. 

' The fubje& of this part is the extended Settlements of the 
Scythians or Goths over all Germany, and in Scandinavia. 
He fhows that the Germans, the ancient Germans defcribed 
by ‘Tacitus, were not Celts, nor Sarmatians. He endeavours 
to prove that they were Scythians, from the teitimony of an- 
cient authors, the identity of their language, and the fimila- 
rity of their.manners.: This point he has laboured with great 
zeal, and good fuccefs: he has indeed a hoft of antagonilts ; 
but is not he himfelf a hofti? We.can give no proper fpecimen 
of his arguments, for they are clofely comprefied, and inti- 
mately connefteds We: fhall prefer giving a fuller account of 
the fifth chapter, in which the progrefs of the Scythians into 
Scandinavia is particularly confidered. 

It is a new attempt to purfue the Scythians into Scandina- 
via.. The origin of the Scandinavian Scythians, however, are 
fuppofed by Mr. Pinkerton to be the Bafternz, a vatt race 
whofe habitations extended, in length, from the fhores of the 
Baltic, the modern Pruffia, to the Carpathian mountains, and 
the Danube; and in width, from the weitern bounds of the 
Viftula to the Chronus and Borifthenes. his nation was fo 
confiderable, that Strabo claffes it with the Scythe and Sar- 
mate, as a diftin&t one; and he divides them into four Icfler 
ones, of which he particularly mentions the Peukini, from 
the ifland Peuké, on the mouth of the Danube. The Bafterne, 
he fays, migrated to the North, though Mr. Pinkerton fup- 
pofes that fome of them went into the Roman provinces, fince, 
on their feceffion, the Sarmatz are faid to have occupied the 
weftern parts of the prefent kingdom of Poland. It {feems 
more probable that the Sarmate preffed on the Baflernz, very 
evidently the leaft warlike tribe of the Scythians, and dif. 
perfed them to the North and the South. 


‘Let us now briefly confider the northern progrefs of the 
Sitones and Peukini, two grand Bafternic divifions, Strabo, 
who wrote about twenty years after our xra, is certainly well- 
informed concerning the north of Germany, as the Greeks 
aiually waded to Vruflia for amber. In particular, the Eftii 
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of prefent Pruffia, from whofe coafts the amber came, and 
where it is yet found in fuch quantities as to yield a large re- 
venue, were in the confines of the Peukini and Sitones, or 
Baiternic nations on the Baltic; fo that the intelligence con- 
cerning countries fo near that to which the Greeks traded, may 
be regarded as fatisfactory. Now he tells us, book vil, p. 294. 
that ** moft think the Batterne live beyond the Germans to the 
northward, others that there is only ocean.”? ‘Chat the later 
opinion was falfe need not be told: but that the former was 
true, namely that the Baiterne poffefled Scandinavia, is certain; 
for Tacitus, who was procurator of Gallia Belgica, and had of 
courfe all information relating to Germany, and its neighbour- 
hood, as his admirable Germania fhe WSs places the ‘Sitones 
whom Strabo had mentioned as one of the three Bafternic na- 
tions in prefent Sweden, and finds part of the Peukini on the 
oppofite fhore, while a part no doubt had paffed into Scandina- 
via with the Sitones their brethren. And it is evident that the 
Sitones, whom Ptolemy puts on the fouth of the Baltic between 
the Viader and Viftula, were a part of the Sitones who re- 
mained, while the reit pailed into Scandinavia: for migrations 
of nations were feldom, if ever, complete, a circumitance which 
enables us to trace their fleps. 

The Peukini in particular, being the largeft and mof emi- 
nent part of the Batterne, as we may judge trom their name 
being often extended to the whole of this. vaft people, leave 
{uch traces behind them from Thrace to the Baltic, that we can 
follow them ftep by ftep. This we are cirri to do from the 
geography of Ptolemy, wno wrote about 150 years after Chrift. 
As one or two Sarmatic tribes extended beyond the Chronus and 
Boryitenes, he improperly puts the V itula as the boundary be- 
tween the Germans, and Sarmaiz; though Tacitus, who wrote 
about fifty vears before, had ipecially mentioned German na- 
tions beyond the Vitula, and the vait people of Peukini or 
Bafterne ia particular, whom Pliny. pats as one-fifth part of the 
Germans. But Piolemy living at the great diitance of Alexan- 
dria in Egy Pe and prob ably not even underflanding Latin; 
feems never to have read cither Pliny or Tacitus; but puts his 


places according to the meps and tntincraries of the generals, 
and to the Greck geo raphers. Fzom the latter in particular, 


who drew from the merchants of amber eood intelligence as to 
the prefent ~~ t, the informat Son lcems derived which i is to be 
found in his chapter of Sarmat.a Europea. In his time, apart 
of the Peukini tuil woliciled:t their o1 ‘iginal l fettlementi in Peuke; 
while we find another part far north of the Tyras, and above 
the Getz: and the Tevaivee o¢n, OF Peukinian mountains of 
Prolemy are, as Cluverius jultly obferves, on the fouth-wef of 
prefent Pruflia, near the he: id of the river Bog ; that is within 
about fixty miles of the Baltic ieaze Ptolemy places the Pep- 
kini on the north of the Bafternz: fo that of a!] thé Bafernz 
they were the neareft to the Bahktic. And that the Peukini ace 
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tually reached to the Baltic, we know from Tacitus, who, in 
he end of his Germania, ranges them with the Venedi and 
Fenni, whom Ptolemy places near the Viftula upon the Baltic. 
Tacitus alfo puts the Venedi between the Peukini and Fenni, 
fo that the Peukini mutt have been on the fhore of the Baltic, 
on the eaft fide of the mouth of the viftula, or in prefent 
Proffia: from which they extended fouth to their Bafternic bre- 
thren in the weftern part of prefent Hungary: a tract about 
400 miles long, and from 100 to 150 broad. With fo large 
poffeiiions it is no wonder that Pliny fhould put the Peukini as 
a fifth part of the Germans; and that their name fhould be 
ufed as fynonymous with the Bafternz.’ 


From the fhores of the Baltic it is probable that the Peukini 
firft paffed into Scandinavia; and, on their moving weftward, 
the Sitones followed. The Peukini probably never croffed the 
Viftula while the progrefs of the Sitones was to the weftward. 
We may expec to find, therefore, the former on the wettern 
fide of Scandinavia, and the latter on the eaftern, which their 
predeceflors had Jeft: in fhort, we may find the origin of the 
Picts in a nation of Bafterne, a Scythian race. This opinion 
is not, we believe, quite new. If we miftake not, a fimilar 
one was fuggefted by Heétor Boethius, adopted and fupported, 
by ftrong arguments, by bifhop Stillingfleet, in his Origines 
Britannic. 

Before he concludes, Mr. Pinkerton examines the received 
opinions of the Scandinavian origin ; in which, among other 
things, he afferts, and endeavours to prove, that there is no 
monument of Scandinavian hiitory older than the eleventh 
century, and that Odin was only an allegorical perfonage. 

The work concludes with epochs of the firit and fecond 
Gothic progrefs over Europe. The firit comprifes a period 
from the Egyptian king Menes, the firit who reigned after 
the gods and heroes, whole wra is fuppofed to be about 4000 
years before Chrift, to the eltablifhment of the Pidts in the 
north of Britain, about 300 years before the Chriftian ra. 
The fecond progrefs, from Getia and from Germany over 
Europe, comprehends a period from the fubjection of Dacia, 
under Trajan, A.D. 103, tothe year 508, when the Franks, 
wnder Clovis, fubdued the Vifigoths and Burgundians, and 
Jaid the foundation of the French monarchy. —The Appendix 
confifts of Pliny’s defcription of the northern parts of Europe, 
with a tranflation and remarks. 

We have enlarged on this work, becaufe we think it curious 
and important. But, while we have commended Mr. Pinker- 
ton, we have not hefitated to tell him of his errors. We 
Ought not to conciude without felecting a fpecimen of this 


_ kind, though we know that he hears of his faults with indig- 


nation, 
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nation. He will not, however, we think, defend the manner 
or the lamguage of the following extract. 


‘ From Diodorus Siculus, and others, it is clear that the 
manners of the Celts perfectly refembled thofe of the prefenc 
Hottentots. The god Baal, Bell, or Bellenus; the tran{mi- 
gration of fouls; their cofmogony and theogony are wholly 
Pheenician ; what their own mythology was we know not, but 
it in all probability refembled that of the Hottentots, or others 
of the rudeft favages, as the Celts anciently were, and are little 
better at prefent, being incapable of any progrefs in fociety, 
Bat it is unneceflary to infift further upon this, as the Pelafgi 
can be fhewn to be Scythe; and M. Pijloutier, who alone 
takes them for Celts, clearly proves them Scythz, that is, as 
he dreams, Celts; forhe was fo ignorant as to take the Celts 
and Scythe for one people, in fpite of all the ancients who mark 
them as literally toto coelo different, and in fpite of our politive 
knowlege here in Britain, who know the Celts to be mere radi- 
cal favages, not yet advanced even to a ftate of barbarifm ; and 
if any foreigner doubts this, he has only to ftep into the Celtic 
part of Wales, Ireland, or Scotland, and look at them, for 
they are juft as they were, incapable of induftry or civilization, 
even after half their blood is Gothic, and remain, as marked 
by the ancients, fond of lies, and enemies of truth.’ 


There are many fimilar inftances, which we fincerely regret 
in an author of his diflinguifhed talents. He feems to aim at 
fhowing how high he can rife, and how low he can fall. 





—- 


Profe on feveral Occafions : accompanied with fome Pieces in 
Verfe. By George Colman. 3 Voli. 800. 125. in Boards. 
Cadell. 


Me: Colman humoroufly compares himfelf to a linen- 

draper leaving off trade. He offers his flock to the 
public much under prime coft, and with this advantage, of 
Which he is too generous to avail himfelf, that his goods, in- 
ftead of being foiled with their former examinations, are 
much improved; his patterns, inftead of lofing their glols 
and their novelty, in confequence of fubfequent inventions, 
come on the town with an improved luftre, and the fanétion 
which fafhion has alloted them. In fhort, his remnants might 
fet up a young adventurer, if they were not fo well known as 
immediately to betray their fource. Without a metaphor, he 
colleéts in thefe volumes his mifcellaneous works. Seleétion, 
he obferves, is not in his power: we believe it, and would 
prefer the worit pieces in thefe volumes from his own haads, 
to much better ones, in the mutilated condition we fhould pro- 


bably have received them, with mare thaw their own imper- 


feétiens on their heads. 
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The author, in his Preface, gives a kind of camniogen rai- 
fonnée of the different works ; we fhall follow his plan, though 
not always his words, or his opinions. As the mifcellaneous 
works are not new, and fome of them have already been 
fubjected to cur tribunal, we have no other path left us to 
purfue. 

Mr, Colman firft claims the ninetieth Number of the Ad- 
venturer, in which different authors offer at the altar of cri- 
ticifm their feveral errors. It feems to have been his firft effort 
in this mode of writing, and affords a promifing fpecimen of 
his future excellencies, ‘The Genius was publifhed in the 
St. James’s Chronicle, and extended to fifteen Numbers. It 
is written with much fpirit, and difplays no common fhare of 
wit and humour: the two firlt Numbers are excellent. The 
Gentleman contains only fix Numbers, which were publifhed 
in the London Packet. The author’s fpirit, in this collection, 
is fomewhat checked: his exertions feem to be flackened, and 
his fire decayed. Yet thefe papers are by no means devoid of 
merit. 

The Terre Filius was publifhed during the encenia at Oxford. 
The name only may want explanation. This fictitious gentle- 
man was the Davus of thefe Saturnalia, the Pafquin of the 
Carnival. As the name imports, he was generally unknown ; 
but Mr. Colman has retained only the wit and fpirit of the 
character: this Son of the Earth is no longer abufive. 

Of the fecond Volume it is impoflible to give any account 
that will approach to the nature of the contents. Profe with 
verfe, grave didaftic with humorous effays, criticifm with 
mirth, lie blended in no unpleafing confuiion. ‘The greater 
number of thefe Letters were pubiiihed in the new{papers— 
the theatre where many an Entellus in literature has firtt ap- 
peared, with all the terrors of youth and inexperience. We 
fhall mention only a few of the moit remarkable effays in this 
inedley. 

« Critical Refle&tions on the old Englifh Dramatic Writers’ 
have been before twice publifhed, viz. in a feparate ftate, and as 
a preface to fame remaining fets of Coxeter’s edition of Maflin- 
ger. They contain ingenious remarks, and fome judicious 
criticifms. The Preface to the edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in 1778, is alfo now re-printed: Mr. Colman dif- 
claims having had any fhare in this edition, except correcting 
the prefs. 

The Appendix to the fecond edition of cur author’s tranf- 
lation of Terence was employed on an anfwer to Mr. Far- 
mer’s remarks on the learning of Shakfpeare. Our author 
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Teplies in a Poftfcript, now firft publifhed. Shakfpeare is al- 
moit forgotten in the altercation, which. feems haftening to 
perionality. The matter is decided in a moment: our bard 
had probably fome knowlege of the claflics in his early years, 
which a life of diflipation, and other occupations, had not en- 
abled him to improve. If we allow all that Mr, Colman con- 
tends for, it will make but little variation in thé difpute. A 
man who was once at fchool may remember detached verfes 
of his leffon without pretending to literature. His, knowlege 
of ancient hiftory was at Jeaft not drawn from the original 
fources. 

The Remarks on Shylock’s Reply to the Senate of Venice 
appears for the firft time in thefe volumes. If we allow, as 
many commentators have fuggefted, that | 


‘ cannot contain their urine for affection,’ . 


means becaufe they are fo affected ; we may read without any 
difficulty 


« Mafters of paffion fway it to the litdod 
Of what it likes or loaths.’ 





Shylock, giving an account of fomé antipathies to excufe hig 
own, tejls his auditors that paffioa is fubject to fway, which, 
as a mafter, turns it different ways. If, therefore, a. colon is 
added after affedion, and /ways be changed to SEY a very 
flight variation, fince in Shak!peare, punctuation and cons 
cords are not accurately attended to, the whole is fufficiently 
clear. Many commentators have made better readinge for 


Shakfpeare than he probably made for himfelf. Mr. Colman, 


adds the following line, and reads 

* Sovercign Antipathy, or Sympathy, 

Miftrefs of Pattion.’ 
To which we have only one objection, that there is not the 
leaft evidence of the paflage having been written in this man- 
ner by Shakfpeare. 

The ¢ Thoughts on Public Education,’ contain Stritures on 
the Treatife of Locke, in Defence of Public Schools, We 
have not, in our perufa! of it, met with any remarks either 
fo new or fo ingenious zs to induce us to tranfcribe them, 

The poems at the end of the fecond volume are of the 


lichter kind; but they have been already publithed, except 


the Rolliad, the adventures in confequence of a buttered rol/ 
being procured in 2 tamily whofe mittreis was unwilling to 
afford any delicacies. A mock-heroic feems a tafk fo congenial 
to the fprightly Mafe of Mr. Colman, -_ we are furprifed 
at his not having wage bind gt in a work of this kind, or 
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purfued it to a greater extent: fome of the lines have all the 
mock dignity which is required in fuch heroines. 
‘ Teil me, good madam, where’s that mod’rate man 
Who will not mend his lot when e’er he can? 
Who will not for a palace flight a cor, 
Or leave cold mutton for a flice of hot? 
Where lofty Highgate haughtily looks down 
On all the fmoke-girt fleeples of the town, 
By an old wizard-fage around my head 
The branching antlers of a ttag were {pread. 
There by thofe horns I fwore, thofe facred horns, 
A folemn oath no Chriftian trav’Jer fcorns, 
Ne’er with unhallow’d tooth brown bread to bite, 
When kinder fortune fhould afford me white.’ 
Again, 
« As on the kitchen-fire a boiler large 
Heats by degrees it’s elemental charge; 
Firft from the top a miity fteam it flings, 
Warms, then ferments, then fimmers, and then fings ; 
Now foaming, raging, boiling, bubbling quick, 
Scarce on the brim the rattling lid will ftick : 
So heated by degrees, inflam’d at lait, 
Full at his head a huge peck-loaf fhe caft. 
Ah vixen lady! as he fell he cried, - 
And the loofe tallies clatter’d at his fide.’ 

We have feleed thefe paffages, becaufe the poem is the 
only one not before printed. The other poems in this volume 
are colle&ted from the St. James’s Magazine, and the St. 
James’s Chronicle. 

The third volume contains our author’s Epiftle to the Pifos, 
which we formerly examined, together with fome Mifcella- 
neous Poetry. Prologues and Epilogues, a kind of poetry, 
depending more ona knowlege of ftage-effect than on poetic 
fire, in which Mr. Colman is at prefent unequalled, and in 
which he probably never was excelled but by Mr. Garrick, 
fill nearly one-third of the volume. They difplay much acute- 


-nefs, fpirit, and ingenuity. 


Of the Mifcellaneous Poetry, the only original poem is the 
thirty-ninth Pfalm, in blank verfe: it refolves itfelf fo eafily into 
this kind of metre, that the author ‘ is almoft afraid of hav- 
ang mifnamed it, by flyling it an imitation.’ Of the Prologues 
and Epilogues, the only ones not before publifhed are thofe 
which were written for the private theatre at Wynnftay. Ex- 
cepting the farewel Epilogue, we think them much inferior to. 
Mr. Colman’s other productions in this department. 

To refume the metaphor with which we fet out, we muf 
add, that we have thus given a bill of thofe articles in which 
our author chiefy deals, We have little doubt but that _ 
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other cuftomers will be as much pleafed as ourfelves, and will 
regret, that the * kindly welcome gentlemen’ is only a prelude 
to a Ienger feparation. 


es 





An Eftimate of the Temperature of different Latitudes, By Richard 
Kirwan, E/g. F.R.S. 8vo. 35 in Boards. Elmfly. 


M Eteorology is a fcience which has been hitherto cultivated 

with little advantage ; and the practical part, or that 
which is the object of Mr. Kirwan in this excelient work, is 
itill lefs underftood than the philofophy of meteors, When 
we confider the heat of this globe, as derived either mediately 
or immediately from ‘the fun, it would appear very probable 
that it fhould be in a ratio compounded of his vicinity, the 
dire& impulfe of his rays, and the time of his continuance 
above the horizon. Various circumftances, however, influ- 
ence it; and we find great heat at fome periods near the 
pole, and perpetual froft in the vicinity of the equator. 
Indeed fo various are degrees of heat in the fame latitudes, 
and fo uncertain the changes of the weather, that we had de- 
{paired of ever approaching towards a fyftem that would give 
us, a priori, any rules for afcertaining it. Mr. Kirwan, though 
the fubject ftill retains much of its uncertainty, has made a 
confiderable progrefs in it ; and the book before us is not lefs 
valuable for the numerous well-authenticated facts which it 
contains, than for the ufeful and ingenious deduétions from 
them. We are willing even to hope, with our author, that 
it will enable us, in time, to forefee thofe changes which we 
cannot prevent. 

The Preface contains fome remarks on the imperfect flate of 
meteorology, and the fources from which we may expect its 
improvement. Mr. Kirwan complains, like other obfervers, 
of the variety of fcales of thermometers, and propofes to di- 
vide the fpace between congealing mercury and boiling water 
into 250 degrees, We think it would be more convenient to 
have the fcale commence with freezing water, becaufe ther- 
mometers can then be conftruéted, or at leait verified from 
experiments, within the reach of every philofopher. For the 
fame reafon they may terminate in boiling water; and this 
{pace may well admit of degrees fimilar to thofe of Fahrenheit, 
viz. 2443 for this.number is eafily divifible, and, by increaf- 
ing the number of degrees, there is lefs neceflity for fractions. 
In every well-proportioned thermometer of this length, on 
Fahrenheit’s fcale, } and even 4 of a degree may be diftin- 
guifhed by an accurate eye. 
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The firft chapter is on the fources of heat and cold; and - 
Mr. Kirwan examines the effects of winds, of evaporation, 
and other caufes. He gives a correct rule to afcertain the 
heights of congelation, which he divides into the upper and 
lower terms: the upper term marks that height beyond which 
no vapours rife, and of courfe no congelation takes places 
The author confiders the earth to have had fome heat origi- 
nally imparted to it at its creation, but does not believe that 
its heat is collected in the centre. Indeed the heat decreafing 
to a certain depth, and its degree then becoming ftationaryy 
fufficiently fupport his opinion. 

To afcertain the various temperatures, it was neceflary to 
fix on a flandard fituation, or one where the adventitious caufes 
of heat or cold could have little effe&t. This fituation muft 
neceflarily be on the fea, diftin& from the gulf ftream, which 
we know is warmer than the Atlantic in its neighbourhood, 
and diftant fo far from the continent, as not to be affected by 
the caufes of heat and cold peculiar to it. Jn a fituation of 
this ‘kind, our author has given us a table of mean annual 
temperature in every latitude. It is neceflary to obferve that, 
in this enquiry, the meanx temperature, whether annual or 
monthly, is chiefly required to form general rules, fince the 
maxima and minima are greatly influenced by accidental cir- 
cumitances,: We fhall feleét our author’s conclufions from this 
table. 


‘ With refpect to the annual temperature, we may remark: 
x. That within ro degrees of the poles the temperatures dif’ 
fer very little; neither do they differ much within ro degrees 
of the equator, 

‘ 2dly. The temperature of different years differ very little 
near the equator, but they differ more and more as the lati- 
tudes approach the poles. 

‘ gdly. Kt fearce ever freezes in latitudes under 35°, unlefs 
in very elevated fituations, and it fcarce ever hails in latitudes 
higher than 60°. 

* 4thly- Between latitudes 35° and 60°, in places adjacent 
to the fea, it generally thaws when the fun’s altitude is 40°, 
and feldom begins to freeze until the fun’s meridian altitude 
is below 40°.’ 


The next chapter is on the mean monthly temperature. It 
has been found by obiferyation, that the mean temperature of 
April is very near the mean annual temperature ; and it is 
very clear that, fo far as heat depends on the action of the 
folar rays, the mean heat of every month maft be as the fun’s 
altitude, or, more ftrictly, as the fine of the altitude. In this 
way our author has calculated the mean monthly heat in eacly 
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- Jatitude, correfed by the influence of the terreftrial heat, 


which ingreafes the temperature of the latter months of fum- 
mer. ‘The table, however, though in a great degree com- 
poted from calculation, is corre¢ted alfo by obfervation, fince 
the duration of the fun above the horizon on one hand, and 
the cold produced by evaporaticn on the other, together with 
many other flirhter caufes which cannot be fubjeéted to cal- 
culation, will always produce fome varieties. From all thefe 
confiderations the table of our author is compofed ; and, after 
a very ftrict examination, it appears to us extremely accurate. 

The next chapter is on the differences of temperature of 
air, land, and water, as well as their capacities of receiv- 
ing and communicating heat. After obferving, with refpedct 
to the earth, that heat defcends flowly, and is again returned 
to the air in winter, our author adds, 

* Hence ata certain diitance from the furface, namely, about 
80 or co feet (if this depth has any communication with the 
open air, and perhaps ata much lefs depth, if there be no fuch 
communication) the temperature of the earth varies very little, 
and generally approaches to the mean annual heat. Thus the 
temperature of {prings is nearly the fame as the annual tempe- 
rature, and varies very little in the different periods of the 
year, as Mr. Hellant has firft obferved. Thus alfo the tempe- 
rature of the cave of the obfervatorv at Paris, about go fect 
below the pavement, is about 53,5 degrees, and varies about 
half a degree in very cold years. Its temperature is fomewhat 
above the mean temperature of Paris, on account of its com- 
munication with the external aire Mr. Van Swinden has ob- 
ferved that the greateft cold, even that which exceeds 9 Fahren- 
heit, if ic lafts only a few days, penetrates no deeper than 20 
inches, even when the earth is not covered with fnow, and not 
above 10 inches where fnow lies on the furface; by which we 
learn the important purpofes this covering anfwers in high 
northern latitudes, In Siberia, where the cold is known to be 
fo intenfe, immediatcly after the melting of the fnow, the earth 
is found unfrozen, not only at its furface, but even to the depth 
of 16 feet, which thews that ice never penetrates into it, except 
in a very few places. By an obfervation made at the bottom 
of a mine lying between Calais and Boulogne, 476 feet be- 
neath the furface, the temperature was 54°, The temperature 
of the falt-mines at Wicliczka, in Poland, is 52° at the depth 
of 320 feet; and from thence to the depth of 716 feet it does 
not vary, though the temperature of inines is {ubject to changes 
from caufes that are peculiar to them: thus Mr. De Luc, at 
the depth of 801 feet in the mine of St. John in the Hartz, 
experienced a heat of 70°; byt at the depth of 1359 feet, he 
found it no greater than 50° . Kraft obferved the temperature 
of a cavern near Reutling, in Swabia, to be 48°, but water in 
the fame cavern was heated only to 42°, the external air at that 
time being at66°. ‘he mine of Joachimitahd in Bohemia, is 
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reputed one of the deepett exifting ; in this Mr. Monnet found 
the temperature, at the depth of 1700 feet, to be 50°. 

‘ All theie facts tend to prove that the heat of the earth does 
not increale as we defcend into it, but at the greateft depths is 
nearly the fame as the mean annual temperature of the latitude. 
When the furface of the earth is cooled rapidly, the interior 
parts are cooled proportionably, to a certain depth, until the 
cold of the furface arrives at 1ts maximum, and becomes con- 
ftanc; then the internal heat gradually gains upon it, with a 
force proportioned to their difference of temperature; and asin 
our climates the internal heat is always above 40, it is always 
futhcient to melt the inow that lies long on the furface. Hence 


in Swifferland, and many other countries,. {now is obferved to 
melt frit at the bottom.’ 


The length of this quotation prevents us from mentioning 

particularly the faéts which prove that Jand is capable of re- 
ceiving more heat or cold than water. But this opinion 1s 
well eftablithed, and generally admitted. Independent of 
fituation, land is found to admit of 8 or 10 degrees more heat 
than fea in fummer, and is 8 or 10 degrees colder in winter. 
- Qur author next examines the modifications of the ftandard 
temperature in confequence of the elevation of a country ; its 
vicinity to, or diflance from, large tracts of water, particu- 
larly the ocean; the vicinity or diftance of other tracts of 
Jand, particularly fitted for receiving heat, or being cooled in 
a great degree ; the bearings of feas, mountains, defarts, &c. 
in the neighbourhood ; a more or lefs perfeét communication 
with the ftandard ocean, feas, foreits, &c. ‘The corrections 
which arife from elevation are drawn with more precifion 
than the others, and we fhal] confequently tranfcribe them. 

‘ With refpect to the precife effect of elevation, I find it to 
be very nearly as foliows. 

‘ y{t, When the elevation is moderate and gradual, fuch as 
that of the interior parts of moft countries very diltant from 
the fea, its effects are fo blended with thofe of diftance from 
the ftandard ocean, to be mentioned in the next fection, that 
the fame allowance in the diminution of temperature is to be 
made for both. By a gradual elevation, 1 mean any that rifes 
at a lefs rate than fix feet per mile, counting from the neareft 
confiderable fea. 

‘ 2dly. If the elevation proceeds ata greater rate, then for 
every 200 feet of elevation, we mutt diminifh the annual tem- 
perature of the ttandard in that latitude as follows. 

If the elevation be at the rate of 


6 feet per mile - 2 of a degree. 
7 feet - - * 
13 feet - . ‘ at 
15 or upwards : + 
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The next chapters are on.the.temperatures, of) the Northern 
Pacific, from Jat. 66% to 52°; on the temperature of the 

eaftern parts of North America; and of the Southern hemi-. 
Shere: Thefe regions are probably colder than appears 
from. the table, for reafons which our author properly ex- 
plains: but itis probable, in his opinion, that the antarétic 
winters are milder than the ar@tic, becaufe there is no Jand at 
the fouth pole. From the great quan ities of ice found in the 
fummer, we think it probable. that there is much land; but 
we have been kept at too great.a diftance from the fouth pole 
to be able to [peak very pofitively on that fudjecét on either 
fide. ‘The nearett approach made to it was, we believe, by 
the Refolution, in 1774, in latitude little exceeding 72°. 

In the following chapters we have a colleftion of accurate 
and well-authenticated faéts, relating to the temperature of 
different places. They are examined by the author’s general 
rales, and fupport them with a greater precifion than could 
be expected. But, independent of the rules, the facts them- 
felves are valuable and important. 

The general obfervations and inferences we cannot tran- 
{cribe, on account of their length ; or abridge, fince they are 
a collection of facts deduced from the foregoing chapters. One 
of thefe, however, of a more,general kind, may be felected. 


‘ It is owing to the fame-provident hand, that the globe of 
the earth is interfected with feas and mountains, in a manner 
that, on its firft appearance, feems altogether irregular and 
fortuitous; prefenting io the eye of ignorance the view of an 
immenfe ruin: but when the effects of thefe feeming irregula- 
rities on the face of the globe are carefully infpected, they are 
found moft beneficial, and even neceffiry to the welfare of its 
inhabitants; for, to fay nothing of the advantages of trade 
and commerce, which could not exift without thefe feas, we 
have feen that it is by their vicinity, that the cold of the higher 
latitudes is moderated, and the heat of the lower. It is by the 
want cf feas, that the interior parts of Afia, as Siberia and 
Great Tartary, as well as thofe of Africa, are rendered almoft 
uninhabitable ; a circumftance which furnithes a itrong preju- 
dice againtt the opinion of thofe who think thefe countries were 
the original habitations of man. In the fame manner moun- 
tains are neceflary, not only as the refervoirs of rivers, but as 
a defence againit the violence of heat in the warm latitudes : 
without the Alps, Pyrenees, Apennine, the mountains of Dau- 
phine, and Auvergne, &c. Italy, Spain, and France’ would be 
deprived of the mild temperature they at prefent enjoy. With- 
out the Balgate hills, or Indian Appennine, India would have 
been a delart. Hence, Jamaica, St. Domingo, Sumatra, and 
moft other intertropical iflands, are furnifhed with mountains, 
from which the breezes proceed that refrefh them.’ 
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The two laf chapters are on the caufes of unufual cold in 
Europe, and on the temperature of London, compared with. 
that of other noted places: thefe are alo incapable of abridg- 
ment. We muft now conclude our article, which we have. 
endeavoured to make very comprehenfive. Of a mafs which 
confifts of much clofe reafoning, and a variety of independ. 
ent fats, it was not eafy to give a very fatisfa@ory account : 
we have received much information from the work, and we. 
hope that we have excited a curiofity in our readers to perufe 
it entire. - We can venture to promife’ much inftrution, and 
entertainment of the mc rational kind, from it. 


, ° - j 


The Evidence Sor a future Period of Improvement. in the State of 
Mankind, with the Means and Daty of promoting it, repre- 

i feuted ina Difcourje delivered on Wednefday the 25th of April, 

. 1787, at the Meeting-houfe in the Old Fewry, London, to the 
Supporters, of a new Academical Inftitation among Proteftaut. 
Diffenters, By R. Price, D.D, F.R.S. 8v0, 1s. Cadell. 


We have had occafion to exprefs our -good wishes for the 


fuccefS of the new academteal inftitution : we withed, 
it well as friends to free enquiry, trué religion, and the pro- 
motion of knowlege; and it is with ‘no little regret that we. 





—— 


fee it now connected with party-zeal, and the duperitru€ture 


attempted to be raifed by depreciating-the eitablifhment, and. 
the profeffers of the eftablifhed religion. There are many in- 
finuations in the Sermon, of this kind; and, even in the 
guarded report of the committee, Seber to the Sermon, 
‘ hackles’ are faid to * embarrafs the integrity, and obftruc 
the improvement of youthfal minds.’ It would not be for 
the advantage of thefe inftitutions to examine them too mi- 
nutely ; and it is not politic in thefe gentlemen to urge the 
members of the church to an enquiry into the progrefs, and 
the cauie of the termination of fome academies. We know 
of no fhackies, no reftraints fo powerful as poverty ; and thefe 
are undoubtedly impofed, by introducing thofe into the Chrif- 
tian miniltry who muft be educated by the funds of the infti- 
tution, and fupported by fquaring their opinions to the fyftem 
of the congregation, perhaps the mott ijiterate of their con- 
gregation, if thcy fhould happen to be the moft opulent. We 
muit not now contend with our author concerning the neceflity 
of an eftablifhment ; we have already given our opinion that, 
where there is no eftablifhed, there probably will not be long any 
religion ; and we think faéts, recent events, have fhown this to 
be the cafe. Befides, if there were no eftablifhment there could 
be no dificnters, and diffent has always been nourified by 

oppe- 
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eppofition ; fo that.the very exiftence of the prefent fects de- 
pend probably on it. If we examine the propriety and the 
effects of free enquiry on its own grounds, we fhall not find ig 
{o favourable to diffent as fome have fuppofed. In this enquir- 
ing. age their intereft feems to us to be decaying; and that 
{pirit, by which they hope to be fupported, and their interefts 
increafed, may probably in the end prove fatal to them. But 
our readers may judge of the tendency of fome parts of Dr. 
Price’s Sermon, by one pafiage. 


“ Remember then in your endeavours to enlighten and reform 
mankind, that you are co-operating with Providence ; that the 
hand of God has marked cut your path; and that his favour 
will guide and proteét vcu. I have been fhewing you how 
much the ftate of the world encourages you, A fpirit of en« 
quiry is gone forth. A difdain of the reftraints impofed. by 
tyrants on human reafon prevails. A tide is fetin. A favoure 
able gale has fprung up. Let us feize the aufpicious moment, 
obey the call of Providence, and join our helping hands to 
thofe of the friends of fcience and virtue.—Think not, how- 
ever, that you have no difficulties to encounter. It will not be 
ftrange if an alarm fhould be taken about the danger of the 
church. There is a jealoufy natural to church eftablifhments 
So soap when undermined by time and the fpread of knows. 
ledge) which may produce fuch an alarm. In this cafe.it would 
be a moft unreafonable alarm; for if our religious eftablifhment 
can bear difcuffion, and ftands on good ground, »as its friends 
mult believe, what harm can be done to. it by an inftitutiona, 
the defign of which is not to inculcate the peculiarities of any 
fect, but to communicate fuch general inftruction, and to pro- 
mote fuch a {pirit of enquiry and candour, as fhall form worthy 
citizens for the ftate, and ufeful minilters for the church ?— 
This, however, is a confideration that will not prevent oppo- 
fition. The enemies of reformation may ee alarmed. Igno- 
rance and intolerance may clamour. But their oppofition cannot 
be fuccefsful. The liberal temper of the times mult overpower 
them. Bigotry and fuperitition muft vanith before increafing 
light. We fee the clouds fcattering. We live in happier times 
than our fore-fatherse The fhades of night are departing. The 

day dawns; and the fun of righteoufnefs will foon rife with 
healing i in his wings, Let us keep our attention fixed on this 
reviving profpect. Animated by it, let us perfevere in our ex- 
ertions, knowing that, as far as we are on the fide of liberty 
and virtue, we are on that fide which muit at lait prevail.’ 


We know ‘not with what fentiments our remarks may be 
read by diffenters, but we mean not to injure their caufe. We 
think that they fhould not only be tolerated but encouraged ; 
diffent fhould be encouraged to affift free enquiry, to be, in 
its turn, a guard againit the indolence and {upinenefs which 

may 
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may be the confequence of a fecure eftablifhment ; to be an 
afylum for thofe, whofe confciences will not allow them to 
comply with the forms of the eftablithed church; above all, 
to cherifh and fupport the fpark of civil liberty, for which, 
in different gras of our hiftory; we have been eminently in- 
debted to them. The toleration fhould be complete ; but it 
fhould be toleration only: an eftablifhment is efiential to the 
exiftence of a kingdom, as one entire attive body ; and the 
tefts already framed are eflential to the prefervation of the 
eftablifhment. In thefe fentiments we know that we are fup- 
ported by many rational well-informed diffenters. 

The Sermon, independent of thefe difputed points, and a 
few improprieties of language, is fenfible and judicious, If 
we object at all, it is to puthing the point fo far. The text 
is * Thy Kingdom come,’ &c. and the objet of the preacher, 
to colleét thofe prophecies which tend to fhow that there will 
be one general, fraternal union, in which paffions, prejudices, 
and diffenfions will ceafe; when, in reality, Chrift’s kingdom 
may be properly faid to exift. Dr. Price traces the numerous 
improvements in the later ages, and fuppofes that they lead to 
this happy state. We hope indeed that they lead to a more 
happy one than that which has preceded ; but we fear the ex- 
pecied kingdom is far dsitant. Fruitful feafons and fertile 
‘plains, in the natural world, are frequently the confequences 
of the “ wreck of elements :’ in the moral world, order arifes 
often fiom confufion; livterty, from oppreffive infuits, and 
civil wars; and peace, from the moft deftruétive conteits. Too 
manv of the baleful pafhons feem ftill to exift, to allow us to 
form the pleafing expectation that we fhall be at refi without 
farther difiurbances ; that we fhall be refined without repeated 
fermentations. 

As we have furnifhed, in our opinion, one exceptionable 
extra, we fhail felect another, in which Dr. Price appears in 
a pleafing and advantageous light. 

¢ | hefe obfervations (relating to the improvements jn natural 
knowledge) are applicable, with itri€t propriety, to the natural 
courfe of improvement in seligious knowledge ; and particu- 
Jarly the knowledge of genuine Chrigianity, and its ipread 
among markind. ‘Till the time of. our Saviour, the world had 
been tco much in its infancy to be capable of admitting more 
of the knowledge cf Chriftianity than could be communicated 
by obicure hints, and a fuccefhon of dark preparatory difpen- 
fations. And even in the ages immediately following the time 
of cur Saviour, it was by no means ripe tor that univerfal pre- 
valency of Chriftianity which we expeét hereafter. The pre- 
jedices of mankind were then of fuch a nature, and the doc- 
trine of the Gofpel fo much out of the road of their ideas, “0 
i 2 . a 
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had it prevailed every where, it muft have prevailed in a very 
imperfect form; and an adalteration of it by the falfe learning 
and phi lofophy of the times was unavoidable, For theie rea- 
fons it might be neceffary, that at firit there there fhould be 
only a partial propagation of ig and that its more general efta- 
blithment fhould be deferred till the world was more improved, 
and therefore more capable of properly underitanding it; till 
foficient time had been allowed for a full difcuffion of its doc- 
trines; till the completion of prophecy became an argument 
for it fo triking as to be irrefiftible; till.the fyftem of nature, 
and the-plans of Providence, fhould be laid more open to our 
views, and there thould be a poffibility of eftablifhing it among 
mankind, in fuch purity, and with fuch evidence, as fhould 
leave no danger of farther adulterations of it. 

‘ [t appears, therefore, that the fame preparation of ages 
which is required to bring about advances in philofophical 
knowledge, is required alfo in religious knowledge. We are 
apt to be hafty and impatient. We fhould learn to wait till 
feeds have had time to grow and to produce crops. The go- 
vernment of the Deity proceeds gradually and flowly. As he 
does not brimg the individuals of the human race on the ftage 
of mature life, before they have been duly prepared for it, by 

affing through the inftruétion and difcipline of infancy and 
childhood, fo neither does he bring the fpecies to that finifhed 
itate of dignity and happinefs for which it is intended, without 
a fimilar introduétion and education.’ 

From the feveral reports of the committee, annexed to this 
Sermon, the funds and the inftitution feem to be in a Hourith- 
ing ftate. We fhould be pleafed, for the reafons we have 
afiigned, to be able to announce their farther improvement. 
The world is wide enough for all; and, while we unite in 
being good fubjeéts, good citizens, and good men, there is 
no harm in differing in fome of our opinions, and in meeting 
to worfhip God in different forms, and i in different buildings. 





A Political Survey of the Prefent State of Europe, in Sixteen 
Tables. By E. A.W. Zimmermann. 8v0. 5s.in Boards. Dilly. 


]* various articles we have endeavoured, with particular 
care, to direét the attention of our readers to thofe branches 
of political difquifition which are founded on the relative po- 
pulation and powers of different ftates ; to the influence which 
they have on each other, in confequence of their natural and 
commercial advantages, their induftry and civilization. We 
could not engage particularly i in fubjeéts of this kind, becaufe 
they were novelties in Englifh literature, except where they 


‘were conneéted with geographical enquiries ; where they arofe 


incidentally in different works, or were united with the poli- 


tical declamations of party. Difquifitions of this kind have, 
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for fome years, engaged the attention of the Germans. Their 
tnduftry and perfeverance, their peculiar fituation and political 
connections, render it a very fuitable employment. As anew 
{cience, they have given it a new name; and, in England, 
where the word political is varioufly applied, and often pro- 
ftituted to the minute contentions for place and power, another 
Name is very requifite. Our author tranflates the German 
word literally, and calls this fcience fari/tics, 2 word, though 
feemingly harfh, well adapted to the conflitution of the Eng- 
lifh language. Statift was an old word for ftatefman, and 
our readers may reflect on Hamiet’s comparilon, * as our 
flatifts do.’ 

The work before us is properly ftatiftical. It confifts of 
different tables, containing a general comparative view of the 
forces, the government, the extent and population of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Europe ; and afterwards an account of the 
fame circumftances more particularly, under the title of each 
kingdom. The general tables are chie!ly comprized in round 
numbers, and various errors feem to have been tranfcribed ; 
but many of thefe are corrected in the parti: culaf ones ; and, 
as the author’s authorities are in general good, his diftinctions 
accurate, and his judgment found, there are fewer errors 
than we could have expeéted. We have particularly ex- 
amined thofe parts of the work with which we are belt ac- 
quainted: and, from our author’s accuracy and attention there, 
we have reafon to fuppofe that he.is no lefs exact in the others. 

Perhaps there was no period better fuited for laying the 
foundation of a fyiiem of ftatiftics than the prefent. England 
and France are refling from their labours, unable, from their 
former exertions, again to difturb the peace of Europe: and 
it is ftill more improbable that they will attempt it fince their 
late more intimate connedliion. America, flowly emerging 
from her difficulties and inteftine contentions, cannot foon at 
a diftinguifhed part, though fhe may, at a future period, have 
a material {hare in the political fyftem, On whichever fide 
the difputes of Holland are to terminate, her influence either 
in war or peace muft decline; in war, on account of the fhal- 
lownefs of her harbours, and the Ancreafing bulk of the fhips 
deftined to carry on hoftilities; in peace, becaufe every Eu 
ropean fovereign, intent on commerce, will employ his own 
veflels and his own fubjects. Ruffia has now eftablithed herfelf 
on the Mediterranean, and will begin to appear as a fouthern 
power ; while the inceflant a€tivity of the emperor, attempt- 
ing every thing, will probably produce no material change. 
When he has hurried to crufh a rebellion in Wallachia, he 
Will be again wanted to compofe the difturbances in the Ne- 

therlands. 
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therlands*. At this period then we may fafely begin; and 
M. Zimmermann will prove a pretty fecure and ufeful con 
duétor. He mutt fpeak for himfelf. 

‘ There are, perhaps, few perfons who have a more fincere 
efteem, founded on reafon and convidtion, for England than 
myfelf; and nobody can be lefs inclined to depreciate the great 
and various worth of this nation, or to indulge that fpecies of 
vanity which hopes to raife the dignity and importance of the 
individual, bv exaggerating the collective luftre of thofe to whom 
he belongs. Butas I know the Jiberal candour fhown by well- 
informed Englifhmen to the merit of other nations, I could not 
hefitate to mention that of my own countrymen, to whofe en- 
quiries this publication is indebted for a great part of its con 
tents. I am itill farther from prefenting this work to the reader 
as the refult and eflence of what is known cencerning,the pres 
fent fate of Europe. 1 meant only to fketch out a few outlines 
of this fcience, upon the authority of the lateft and moft aus 
thentic works, which have not yet been fufficiently confulted 
by the political writers of England. Thefe outlines I intend 
to fill up, at a future period, with more circumftantial and 
better arranged intelligence. Yet, even in the ftate in which 
they are now offered to the indulgence of the public, it is hoped 
they will not be confidered as ufelefs.’ 

Again, 

* To the feveral articles contained in this work, fome re- 
fpectable ftatiftical writers have added a view of the principal 
epochas of the hiftory of each country. This tafk, as far as it 
tends to explain the gradual formation of the conftitution and 
Jegiflation, [ intend to execute in the greater work above men- 
tioned, together with a more complete and accurate account of 
the natural geography, of the climate and foil of each coun- 
try, and the different appearances of both in the.feveral pro- 
yinces, than is to be met with in the ufual geographical works. 
In the tables only thofe fatis-are contained which could be 
eafily reduced to that form; others could be mere naturally ex- 
plained in the fubfequvent articles.’ 

The fcientific fate of each country is intended for the fub- 
jet of our author’s larger work. 

Jt is extremely difficult to give any proper idea of a volume, 
which chiefly confiits of independent facts. We fhall, how- 
ever, tranfcrike, as a fpecimen, a few particulars relative to 
the extraordinary fertility of fome parts of Spain. We feleét 
this paiiage, becaufe the greater number of the faéts are new. 

‘ As a favourable inftance of the fertility and induttry of 
Spain, the fame author (the abbé Cavanilles) has fated the 
produce of the province of Valencia in the following manner : 





* This was the appearance of politics a few wecks fince, when this arti-+ 
cle was written: the prefent threatening commotions will prebably make 
mo great alteration in the general fyitem. 

* Silk, 
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Silk, 2,000,000!b. valued at 30,006. 000 
Hemp — — 1,500,0¢0 
Flax —_ —_ —_ 1,500,000 
Wool, of the coarfer fort, 23,000 cwt. 920,000 
Rice ~ — — 5,180,000 
Oil, 100,060 cwt. "4,500,000 
Wine, 3,000,000 cantaros  — 2 250,000 
Dried raifins, Go,000 cwte — 600,0¢0 
Figs — —_ _— 480,000 
Dates _ —_ _ 300,000 

46,730,000 


* The articles of corn, oil, maize, almonds, foda, falt, and 
the fithcries of the fame province, amounted in 1770 to 
65,000,000 livres. The amount and variety of thefe produc- 
tions is really aftonifhing ; yet it muit be owned, that this 
province is perhaps the richeft in Spain. One of the greatetft 
obftacles to agriculture in this kingdom is the breeding very 
large flocks of theep, the value of which is eftimated in Spain 
at 30,000,000 livres. They take up too great an extent of 
ground for their fubfiftence, to the prejudice of agriculture and 
population. ‘The number of thofe theep whofe wool is of the 
fineft fort, 1s eftimated at 5,000 000; the profits arifing from 
them amount annually to 3,500,000 livres, of which 2,200,000 
are paid to the king, 5,600,000 muft be deducted for the ne- 
ceflary expences, and only, 700,000 livres are the clear benefit 
of the proprietors. Of this fine wool 40,000 cwt. is annually 
fent off to London and Briftol (Dillon) ; about the fame quan- 
tity to Rouen ; 20,0c0 cwt. to Amiterdam, of which only 6000 
cwt. remain in Holland; the reft is exported chiefly to differ- 
ent parts of Germany. ‘lhe principal towns which carry on 
the wool-trade are the harbours of Bilboa and Santander, 
where wool is fhipped for exportation ; and thofe which produce 
the fineft forts of wool are Leon, Segovia, (which alone pro- 
duces 25,000 cwt.) Avila, Burgos, and Soria. 

* Agriculture fourifhes moit in the provinces of Caftile and 
Ettremadura; bet, upon the whole, Spain does not produce 
corn enough for its confumption, and is under the neceflity of 
importing large quantities.’ 

As a fpecimen of our author’s political remarks, we fhall 
tranfcribe the following obfervations from the article of France: 
they are defigned to point out the reafons why a kingdom, fo 
highly favoured in natural advantages, is not more powerful. 


* Many pernicious political prejudices, deeply rooted in the 
{tate by the length of time in which its ecclefiaftical and civil 
form has been the fame, and the vain ambition of its rulers, 
who exhaufted its refources for the fake of dear-bought and pre- 


carious conquefts, have checked the real progrefs of this em Pires 
et 
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Yet what is now wanting, a few fucceffive good reigns, orevea 
One reign of moderate length, of an enlightened and benevo- 
Jent prince, poffefled of the power which is entrufted to a 
French monarch, might eafily fupply. Should the kingdom 
be bleit with a monarch wife aad good ehengh to expect his 
brighteit glory from the felicity and opulence of his fubjects ; 
juft enouga to put a ftop to the difgraceful and unreafonable 
religious oppreflion, to allow induftrious individuals to enjoy 
fecurely the fruits of their labours, and to extirpate that mon- 
ftrous fyftem of extortion which permits forty farmers-general 
to enrich themfelves by the plunder of the miferable fubject; a 
prince active enough to inform himfelf of the ftate of the king- 
dom by his own eyes, and not to rely onthe mifreprefentations 
of his miniiters; fuch a prince might raife France to a height 
of power unprecedented ; in modern hiftory. But fuch an event 
is {carce to be wifhed, when we confider that this power, in the 
hands of a weaker Cacceflor to an arbitrary throne, might en- 
danger and deftroy the liberty of Europe. From fuch a height,, 
however, France is at prefent till very diftant; its prefent ftate 
is a convincing proof how prejudicial a harfh and oppreflive 

political fyftem is to a country much favoured by nature, and, 

even in fpite of defpotifm, rich, cultivated, and populous.’ 


We muit not conclude without exprefling the great pleafure 
and information which we have derived from this Survey. We 
with the author fuccefs in his purfuits. ‘The errors which have 
occurred to us he has himfelf in general corre&ted, the others 
are too few, and of too little importance to be pointed out: 
in the language, though the work of a foreigner, there are 
{carcely any. The only one which we have perceived that 
may miflead, is ftyling ifinglafs a. mineral production. In faa, 


he thinks ifingtafs the Englith term for mica, which we ufu- 
ally tranflate glimmer. 





Sean Dana; Le Oifian, Orran, Ulann, Se. Ancient Poems of 


Offian, Orran, Ullin, Sc. By Foba Smith, D. D. Sve. 
6s. in Boards. Ethot. 


]N our Forty-ninth Volume, p. 350, we reviewed Mr. Smith’s 

Gaelic Antiquities, and mentioned his propofed publica- 
tion of the originals of the poems included in that colleétion, 
if the defign appeared likely to receive fupport. Thefe origi- 
nals now appeat. We know not that the appearance contri- 
butes to fettle the difpute which Mr. Macpherfon’s work firtt 
occafioned ; fince that time it has affumed a fhape and a form 


fomewhat different from that which it wore at firft. We well 


know that originals exift, but they do not exift exaétly in the 
Shape in which they have been formerly communicated ; fog 


they 
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they-are in reality detached poems, of no great length; and 


Mr. Smith has not only given the original language, but has 
probably made little, if any variations in their form. The 
prefent object of difpute is the age ; and we muft confefs that, 
after a very careful examination of the different facts and ar- 
goments, it does not appear that the poems which have been 
publifhed, can be traced to an earlier origin than the 14th of 
agth century. 

The argements which have been adduced to fhow that the 
zra of Offian was in the fourth or fifth century, are extremely 
fallacious ; and, if allowed in their whole force, will fupport 
only a vague and uncertain antiquity, probably of no great ex- 
tent. Even the teftimony of Giraldus, in the twelfth century, 
proves only that fome fongs were then attributed to Offian, but 
of what kind we know not; and there is not the moft diftant 
proof that they bore any refemblance to thofe now in our hands. 
It is highly probable, even from the quotations in this volume, 
that they were very different. The teftimony of Barbour, as it 
is managed in the work before us, is of lefs confequence, and 
very fuipicious. If the ftate of fociety and manners, on the one 
hand, militates againit the later eras, itno lefs oppofes a very 
yemote period. ‘The conduct of the difputants has not con- 
tributed to take apey every fufpicion: Mr. pacpberios has 
been faid with pofitivenefs, to have interpolat ed quotations ; ; 
_and we are forry to be obliged to remark, that Mr. Smith, in 
his Eulogium on the Celts, tranflated from lian, omits the 
very remarkable words eyw axsa. In lian, an author whofe 
Various Hiftory has been fufpeéted, thefe words, which reduce 
the whole toa hearfay ftory, which relate to a people fcarcely 
known to the Romans, and at a great diftance from a rheto- 
rician in Italy, fhould certainly have been remarked; and it 
would have fhown fome candour if it had alfo been obferved 
that, by fubfequent authors, the qualities mentioned were 
fuppoied to have been defigned as defcriptive of the Cimbri, 

If we take away this, and fome other notes, which the zeal 
of the author for ihe antiguity of his favourite bard, rather 
than his judgment, feems to have dictated, we fhall not deny 


him the prailfe of a faithful editor, and an ingenious com- | 


mentator. We were much pleafed with his remark on a paf- 
fage which defcribes the combat of Fingal with the fpirit of 
Loda. Some lines in Mr. Hoile’s Qde to Omi ian may, he thinks, 
be almoit taken for a tranilation of it, though ‘ not intended 
as fuch.’ This coincidence, while it thews that the ingenious 
author of the verfion of Fingal into heroic verfe had imbibed 
the genuine fpirit of its original, and adds a value to his work, 


in lome degree weakens the arguments which have been ad- 
duced 
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duced for the antiquity of thefe poems, and demonftrates that 
a.man of genius, to whom fome of thefe relics were familiar, 
might have imitated them with fuccefs, and. little - dan- 
ger of detection. Thomfon had, from fome of the parallel 
paflages here quoted, evidently fipped of this Heliconian fpring. 
The defcription of the fecond fight, in the Caftle of Indo- 
lence, the * fad genius of the coming ftorm,’ in the Seafons, 
the ¢ aerial mufic,’ and recalling, for a time, long lott friends 
from the tomb, .in his other works, are ftriking initances of 


imitation at leaft, if not of copying. 
We fhall felect, as a fpecimen of our author’s notes, the 


remarks on Gaelic poetry. © 


¢ Inthe ancient Galic poetry, one often meets with a variety 
of rhyme and meafure in the fame piecee The fame has been 
frequently obferved of the ancient poetry of other nations. “It 
is not to be wondered at (fays Rabbi Azarias, fpeaking of the 
Hebrew poetry,) that the fame fong fhould confitt of different 


‘meafures : for the cafe is the fame in the poetry of the Greeks 


and Romans; they fuited their meafures to the nature of the 
fubje& and the argument; and the variations which they ad- 
mitted, were accommodated to the motions of the body, and 
the affections of the foul.”” R.A. in Meor Enajim. 

‘ Rhyme did not feem to be effential to the compofitions of 


‘the Celtic bards; many of them are entirely deftitute of it ; 


and when moft attention feems to have been paid to it, it is 
done with a latitude unknown in Englifh compofitions. A con- 
formity of found betwixt the laft word of the preceding line, 
and fome word about the middle, and fometimes in the end of 
the following one, is all that the ancient bards feem. to have 
wifhed for in the matter of rhyme. When ftanzas confilt of 
four lines, the fame conformity is found often between the con- 
cluding words of each couplet, or between fome two of the 
vowels in thefe words; for they were not fo anxious about pre- 
ferving any fimilarity betwixt the found of the confonants.— 
This , Tarr of found, by which the end of one line-or 
couplet always fuggetted the line or couplet following, greatly 
facilitated the committing of thofe pieces to memory; and for 
this purpofe, more than to pleafe the ear with any jingle of 
found, the art feems to have been at firft invented by the bards 
or druids.’ 

So few of our readers are acquainted with the Gaelic, that 
of the original poems we {hall make no extratts. We have 
little doubt but that this publication will be acceptable to the 
lovers of Gaelic literature, and we are certain that it will be 
fo to the admirers of genuine poetry, if the means of under- 


‘Standing it be in their power. We only beg leave to add that 


no originals, orally recited, can determine the zra of compo- 
fition ; and the occurrence of the word Fingal, in an old 
poem, is extremely fufpicious, if it be fuppoted ap abridg- 
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ment of a name fo diffimilar as Fion Mac’Coel, or even Fyr 
Mac Coal. 


The Hiftory of the Turkifo, or Ottoman Empire, from its Foun- 
dation in 1300, to the Peace of Belgrade ini740. To which 
ds prefixed, an Hifforical Difcourfe on Mahomet and his Suc- 
ceffors. Tranflated from the French of Mignot, by A. Hawkins, 
Efg. 4 Vols. 800. 11. 6s. Stockdale. 


yee abbé Mignot, the nephew of Voltaire, was the ori- 

ginal author of this Hiftory. It is a plain candid rela- 
_tion of the faéts which he drew from the moft refpectabfe 
European fources, with a little affitance from fome Arabian 
tranfiations. As a Hiftory, in the moft extenfive fenfe, it is 
deficient: we perceive no great comprehenfive views, no pro- 
found political enquiries, no philofophical inveftigation of 
either motives or characters. Yet we have great reafon to be 
fatisfied with the accuracy of the relations, and on this account 
“we can recommend it to our readers. The three fir volumes 
comprehend the events which occurred previous to the com- 
mencement of the 18th century, and conclude with the death 
and character of SolymanII. A. D. 1691. The fourth volume, 
which concludes the work, contains the hiftory of the Turks 
during the prefent century, 

It is well known that the vaft and ambitious defigns of 
Mahomet were not fupported with equal ability by his fuc- 
ceffors. ‘The caliphs foon declined in reputation and power : 
Tartarian conquerors overwhelmed the fyftem, reared by a 
- blind and wild enthufiafm, while the Ottomans, from a remote 
corner, by degrees extended their conqueits over both. This 
has induced the original author to prefix a fhort hiftory of 
" Mahomet and the caliphs, before he treats profeffedly of the 
_ Ottomans. ‘This effay is not very well executed, A propor- 
_ tional fpace is not allowed to events of equal importance, and 
the latter part is crowded together, as if the authcr was weary 
of his tak. The Hiftory is executed much better. 

It is needlefs to purfue the train of events, as they are 
well known;-and, even in their prefent form, probably fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. On the whole, we think this 
Hiftory an acquifition to Englifh literature; but now the 
_ Arabic is more generally ftudied in England, we hope that we 
fhall receive better entertainment than a French compiler can 
_ afford, We fhall feleét the following political remark, as it 
contains an accurate and juft diftinétion. 

_. £ We underftand here by defpotifm, the right of command- 
ing without contradiction, and without written laws, or the fole 
_ Fight of interpreting thofe that are fo. The Turks sy to 
‘otaer 
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ether written law than the Alcoran and the Sunna, which give, 
indeed, fome general precepts, but are far from prefcribing the 
manner of governing in particular cafes, or in all the ordinary 
oness Though the interpretation of thofe pretended facred writ- 
ings belongs to the mufti, the dignity and poffeffions of this 
chief of the Muffulman religion are in the hands of the em- 
peror; he dares not undertake any thing againft the will of his 
mafter, at leaft if he be not fure of dethroning him. The 
manners of the Turks, more conftant than their laws, un- 
doubtedly reftrain the power of the monarch. He rifks his throne 
and his life, when he attempts to mifufe them tooopenly. This 
is alfo an effect of defpotifm, which expofes the days of the 
fovereign whenever this fovereign is not the ftrongeft. The 
‘Turks are not all flaves, as fome have pretended ; but they are 
all liable to confifcation of property, and even to be put to 
death without being convicted of any crime: and this misfor- 
tune happens frequently to the moft elevated ranks. The Otto- 
man monarchs are likewife defpotic, in no one’s having a right 
to reclaim in their prefence, either the intereft of the people, 


_or the authority of the law. To conclude, if we define defpot- 


i{m a power without bounds, the Ottoman emperors are not 
defpotic, and there are none fuch on the face of the earth. But 
if we define it a power without rules, there is mo monarch more 
defpotic than the fovereign of the Turks.’ 


From the Hiftory itfelf, we cannot properly felec& any un 
connected portion : probably the following account of the in- 
ftitution of the janiffaries may be fufficient for a fpecimen. 


« Amurath paid very great attention to his infantry, which 
he juftly regarded as the principal force of armies. He efta- 
blifhed the corps of janiffaries as we fee it at this day : and, by 
the advice of Kara Ali, his grand vizier, he ordered, that the 
fifth part of the flaves that fhould be made from the enemy, 
(for the Turks call their prifoners of war by no other name,) 
fhoald belong to the fultan, and that thefe foreigners, having 
embraced Iflamifm, fhould form a new corps, which Amurath 
fixed at ten thoufand men, but it was afterwards confiderably 
augmented. He divided them into odas or chambers, at the 
head of which he appointed particular officers ; and he fubjected 
the whole corps to a chief, called an aga, who, by his credit and 
authority, became one of the firft officers of the empire. As 
Amurath wifhed to give this corps of infantry the renown of 
great valour, he refolved to confecrate it by religion. The firft 
enrolled were fent to a dervis, whofe holy life rendered him 
recommendable. As foon as thefe new foldiers were proftrated 
before him, the folitary man, affeing a prophetic tone, and 
placing the fleeve of his garment on the head of the firft of 


them: ‘* Be their name janiffaries,” faid he; ‘* be their coun 


tenances fierce, their hands always victorious, their {words ale 
ways fharp, their lances always ready to ftrike at the head of 
an enemy, and their courage the caufe of their conftant profpe- 
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rity.” Since this period, they have always retained the mame 
‘of janiflaries, which fignifies new foldiers, and their cap has 
rétained the form of a fleeve. This. foldiery became very 
‘ufeful to the Ottoman empire, and fometimes fatal to its 


‘ 


matters.’ 

As we have not the original at hand we cannot fpeak, with 
accuracy, of the merit of the tranflation. Some paflages ap- 
pear obicure, and the language in general deferves little praife ; 
but we ought not to attribute, without farther evidence, the 
obfcurity to the tranflator. In one part, we fee clearly that 
-it arifes from the author’s having neglected to make a neceffary 
‘diftinction. 


 ™ 
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“The T; emple of Folly, in four Cantos. By Theophilus Swift, E/q. 
to. 5s. Johnion. 


HIS performance is dedicated to the earl of Aldborough, 
and * under fo powerful and illuftrious a patronage, fays 
the author, the dullef%t poem might derive an advantage which, 
m thofe days of unencouraged and unprotected merit, feldom 
falls to the lot of better performances.” We were in hopes 
that this trite and thread-bare mode of complimenting the 
great had been difcarded by men of learning and genius. 
Need we to repeat an obfervation, the truth of which cannot 
be controverted, that though a patron may protect the author, 
the work mnuft protect itfelf? In another place Mr. Swift, 
“fomewhat ftrangely in our opinion, declares, that it is not 
fo much his lordfhip’s approbation as cenfure that. he would 
folicit. | 
‘ In this, fays he, I have an intereft, which every body 
bat yourfelf-will be ready to allow; for, confcious that the 
work abounds with a multitude of errors and miftakes, to cor- 
rect thefe under the diretion of fo good a poet and fo difcern- 


_ing a judge, will contribute more to my reputation as a writer, 


than the moft flattering applaafe of others can beftow.’ 


What a novel method of acquiring reputation is this! We 
will admit that the poem might have been improved by his 
dordthip’s c&rreétions before it was fent to the prefs; but how 
at can obtain any advantages from them afterwards, unlefs in 
‘a fubfequent edition, exceeds our comprehenfion. By the 
fame mode of reafoning, the detection of a man’s faults, if 
pointed out by another eminent for his rank and fandtity, 
would add to the goodnefs of his character. ‘The ‘ courtly 
dew,’ which Dryden fo lavifhly beftows on the great, reflects 
no credit on his memory; it had, however, the fanétion of 
cultom, and that rendered it lefs liable to cenfure. "We cannot 
bat think that Mr. Swift’s panegyric o!tcu borders on adula- 

tion, 
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tion, and has not that excufe; it is, however, entitled to a 
better. He mentions a tranfaétion in which lord Aldborough’s 
benevolence extricated him from fevere diftrels ; and no feel- 
ing mind can condemn the effufions of gratitude.—Mr. Swift 
tells us, in the Preface, that ‘ his fatire is not perfonal :’ that 
* folly was the objec of the poet; the fool hath all along efcaped :” 
as not then the ridicule thrown on Lunardi, that ‘ far of va- 
wity,” who feems the hero of the piece, perfonal fatire? but, 
{ays the author, ‘ tf the fool hath perfonally figured, the in- 
dividual cannot fay he has been injured, while thoufands were 
equally comprehended in the fatire,’? Surely, to a perfon exhi- 
pited in aridiculous light it can afford but little fatisfaQion 
to be told, that he is merely the reprefentative of a thoufand 
others. The fatire, however, contained in this poem is ge- 
neral, with fcarcely any exception but that of the adventurous 
aeronaut who is introduced 
« ——. feated in his grand balloon, 
Plucking bright honor from the pale-fac’d moon.’ 

The author feems to have adopted the Dunciad as his model, 
and he kas imitated it with fuccefs. In the firft canto he be- 
holds, in a vifion, a building of prodigious magnitude, which 
he finds to be the Temple of Folly; that, and Moria, the tute- 
lary goddefs, are depictured in a bold and animated ftyle, The 
following lines are extremely pleafing and picturefque. 

‘ Here Pleafure wanton’d in ambrofial bow’rs, 

Sunk on the bofom of the rofy Hours. 

Wild to the winds, that play’d among the trees, 

Light airs of mufic warbled in the breeze : 

Qn the rapt ear the {weet enchantment hung, 

Charming the old, and ravifhing the young. 

Two fountains here their copious ftreams fupply, 

The fountain this of Peace, and that of Joy, 

Whofe murmurs lull’d the foul to foft repcfe, 

For Folly fill in full abundance flows. 

Flowers of all hue, that charm the fight or fmell, 

Panfies, and hyacinths, and afphodel, 

Their lufcious odors fhed: and, round the whole, 

Oblivious Lethe’s filent waters fiole.’ 

The remaining cantos defcribe the refpective charaMers and 
purfuits of the various votaries of Folly ; among whom, as 
we before obferved, Lunardi makes no inconfiderable figure. 
The account he delivers of his airy tour is not much unlike 
that which Sancho gives of his expedition on Clavileno, and 
equally humorous.x—Mr. Swift fpeaks with fome contempt 
of thofe * who imagine that the days of a focial being fhouid 
be fpent in his clofet, meafuring fyllables, and turning pe- 
rieds ; or in turning over the pages of mufly authors, and 
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breaking his teeth with chewing heathen Greek.? ‘ The 
world, fays he, has been my ftudy; and the circles of focial 
life, the chief libraries I have confulted.? Of his knowlege 
of the world we pretend not to judge; but we will venture to 
affert that he has not treated his friends, who /iwed in other 
fays, with that refpeét to which they were entitled. He has 
evidently ftudied books as well as men. ‘The notes annexed, 
fhew that his reading has been various and extenfive. His 
claflical knowlege is confiderable ; he thinks for himfelf; and 
his remarks are in general {cientific, lively, and entertaining. 





The Emperor’s new Code of Criminal Laws. Publifbed at Vienna, 


the 15th of January, 1787. Tranflated from the German, 
by an Officer. 8v0. 25. 6d. Robinfons, 


N enlightened politician will render the punifhment of 

criminals ufeful to the fate, not only by the terror of 
the punifhment, but by the means of it. In the emperor’s 
dominions a new experiment is now made: no criminal is 
punifhed with death; but by public expofure, imprifonment 
of different kinds, with heavier fetters, different degrees of 
confinement, folitude, and hard work. Other crimes are pu- 
nifhed corporally, either with the hot iron, which leaves an 
indelible mark, or by ftripes. Jt appears, from the enquiry 
of a benevolent and enlightened traveller, that folitude, while 
it is the heavieft punifhment, is the moft effectual method of 
reformatien. The guilty mind cannot bear its own reflections ; 
and, when forced by folitude to return on itfelf, it becomes its 
own tormentor, and the fevereft that can be employed. If the 
experiment fuccecds, there is no honour which a humane and 
polifhed nation can beftow, that will be too great for the dif- 
coverer: he already enjoys the beft reward, that of having 
meant well, and of having often alleviated the pains of mi- 
fery—pains often indifcriminately inflicted on the innocent 
and the guilty, It is a noble principle in the Englifh law, 
that every man is innocent till he has been proyed guilty ; 
but it is almeit entirely counteraéted by the horrors of an 


-Englith jail. 


We fhall extract the fyflems of punifhment relating to im- 
prifonment. | 

‘ 22*. The degrees relative to the duration of punifhment 
are, (a2) of long duration in the fecond degree; (4) of long 





* ¢ The want of free-will abfolyes the offender from any criminal accu- 
fation, in the following cafes : 

‘ (a) When the offender has totally loft the ufe of his reafon. 

* (4) When the faculties of the offender, being fubje& to fudden or pe 


riodical dilerdgr, the action was committed while he was wnder fuch afffics 
tion. 
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dyration in the firt degree; (c) continual in the fecond de- 
gree; (2) continual in the firft degree ; (e) for a limited time 
in the fecond degree; (/) for a limited time in the firft de- 
ree. 
“a 23. According to thefe degrees expreffed in the prefent 
code, the judge, by conforming himfelf to article 14, may 
at pleafure determine the fuitable duration of time. In the 
fentence, the duration of the time of punifhment muft always 
be exprefled. The duration of a punifhment for a limited 
time, in the firft degree expreffed in this code, muft never be 
lefs than the fpace of one month, nor exceed five years, ‘The 
duration of punifhment for a limited time, in the fecond de- 
gree, muft never exceed eight years, nor be lefs than five. 
The duration of punifhment, called continual punifhment in 
the firit degree, muft never exceed twelve yeats, nor be lefs 
than eight. ‘The duration of continual punifhment, in the 
fecond degree, muft never exceed fifteen years, nor be lefs 
than twelve. The length of the punifhment of long duration, 
in the firft degree, mutt be never Jefs than fifteen years, nor 
exceed thirty. The length of punifhment of long duration, 


in the fecond degree, muit never be lefs than thirty years, and 


it may be prolonged, according to the circumitances, even to 
one hundred years. 

‘ 26. The following degrees relate to the punifhment of 
imprifonment: (a) the moft rigorous imprifonment; (4) the 
fevere imprifonment ; (c) the milder imprifonment. In thefe 
three degrees of imprifonment, the criminal is to work out a 
tafk, proportigned to one of the three degrees, 

‘ 27. In cafes of the mott rigorous imprifonment, the cri- 
minal is confined day and night to the {pot afligned him, with 
a ring of iron faftened about his middle; and he may be 
loaded with additional irons, if the kind of work impofed on 
him permit, or the danger of his efcape render it neceflary. 
When a criminal is condemned to fuffer imprifonment, he has 
no, bed but the floor, no nourifhment but bread and water, 
and all communication, not only with ftrangers, but with his 
acquaintance and relations, is refufed him. 





* (c) When the action has been committed in a moment of drunkennefs, 
purely accidental, and that has not been premeditately defigned; or ina 
confufien of circumftances, or a perturbation of mind, during which time 
the offender has not knewn what he did. 

‘ (d) When he is an infant that has not accomplifhed his twelfth year. 

‘ (¢) When he who does what is contrary to law, has been obliged to it 
by force, or by fome irrefiftible power. 

‘ (f) When the action has been committed through error, in which cafe 
no crime can be imputed to the offender, fince, had he pu fleffed proper in- 
formation, he might have conducted himtelf, as the laws and good prin- 
eiples directed him.’ 
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‘28. A criminal, condemned to the fevere imprifonment, is ° 


to be treated as above, with this difference only, that the irons 
on his feet fhall not be fo heavy, and that he fhall be allowed 
a pound of meat on two feveral days in the week, 

‘ 2g. Itisa confequence of the fentence which inflicts the 
chain, the moft rigorous imprifonment, or the fevere impri- 
fonment, that the “crithinal can make no will from the day 
judgment has been pronounced againft him, to the completion 
of his punifhment; and alfo that every will which he may 


have alreacy made, before judgment was pronounced, or di- ’ 


rectly after his being apprehended, becomes nall and without 
effect, 


€ 


30. The criminal condemned to the milder imprifonment 
is confined by irons, lefs heavy indeed, but fuch as to prevent 
his efcaping without confiderable force and addrefs. To a cri- 
minal under this fentence, a better nourifhment is allowed, 
but he has nothing to drink but water. Nor is he to fpeak 
or hold communication with his relations or acquaintance, 
unlefs very ftrong reafons can be fhewn and declared, and that 


in the prefence of the jailer, if the circumftances require it.: 


Even the milder imprifonment may be rendered lefs mild, by 
more rigoroufly tafting fome part of the week. The prifoner, 
on fuch days of faft, will receive only one pound of bread.’ 


To thefe, other punifhments of lefs importance fometimes 
are added, as the hot iron and corporal correction, to bring it 
nearer to an enormous offence. In this Code, the degrees of 
punifhment are well adapted to the injuries which fociety re- 
ceives from the crime, except that military offences are ar- 
ranged too near the enormous ones; and even fentence of 
death may be awarded by a court-martial. This is always tq 
be inflicted by hanging. | 





aes ‘si 
Chefs. 8vo. 55. in Boards. Robinfons, 


“yes. is an entertaining compilation: to chefs-players, 
it is interefting. It confifts of all the anecdotes which 


- the author could collect relative to the game, with an account 


of all the chefs-books he could procure. The game is un- 
doubtedly of Indian origin ; and the importance, as well as 
the motions of the king, which have fcarcely undergone any 
change, fhow that, with the eaftern defpotifm, the eaftern in- 
dolence was nearly connected. In the original ftate, the queen 
was the vizier; and there is a great propriety in the extenfive 
influence, the various motions, and the rapid exertions of the 
minifter, which were loft when, in the ages of chivalry, he 
was changed toalady. After the change of fex the acquired 
her title ; and our author feems to infinuate that the alteration 
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was not very judicious: the influence of a wife is not fo ex- 
tenfive as that of the /ady. ‘The other changes in the cha- 
racters of the principal agents it is not our bafinefs to enlarge 
on. The enthafiaftic admiration of chefs-players for their 
game is eafily accounted for by thofe who have felt its influ- 
ence, and have known the uncommon hold it takes of the 

iind and its affeftions. Equal players labour with great earneft- 
nefs ; and a cafual abfence of mind alone determines the game. 
We have heard of a lady’s fuffering herfelf to be undreiled, 
without perceiving it, while immeried in the myfterious move- 
ments of queens, bifhops,-and knights. Our author tells us 
of two equal players, whofe conteils were decided only by the 
motions of a carriage; for he who was brought to the other 
was always conquered. We might indeed have more readily 
believed this ftory if we had not recolleéted another, which 
was once told of two famous running horfes, of which that 
was always defeated whofe rider had the key of the ftable in 
his ‘pocket. We have, however, read this book with great 
pleafure and fome information, and fhall extract a paflage or 
two, as fpecimens of the author’s collection. The following 
is taken from the Avertimenti of Carrera, added to this work, 
entitled ‘ I! Gioco degli Scachi,’ publifhed in 1617. 


«* He who plays, muft not have his mind occupied elfe- 
where ; perhaps in things of importance, becaufe, without 
doubt, he will then be the lofer. 

<< Whoever is to play an important game, muft avoid filling 
his belly with fuperfluous food, becaufe fulnefs is contrary to 
fpeculation, and offufcates the fight ; fo that it is.necefiary he 
fhould obferve ftri& fobriety : thofe people are praife-worthy, 
who, previous to playing, clear their head by medicines, which 
have the virtue of rendering the fpirits pure and fubtile ; by 
which means they may enter into the confideration and acute- 
nefs of the moves with the greater intenfion.”’ 

‘ Carrera invented two new pieces, to be added to the eight 
original chefs-men. That which he calls Campione, is placed 
between the King’s Knight and Caitle: its move is both that 
of the Caftle and of the Knight. The other, named Centaur, 
between the Queen’s Knight and Caftle, has the move of the 
Bifhop and Knight united. Each of thefe pieces has its pawn, 
and of courfe the board muft contain two more fquares on each 
fide, which will augment their number to eighty. This inven- 
tion appears to have died with the inventor. 

‘ Several common games are fpecified, wherein the advante 
age given by one player to the other, confifts in allowing him 
il Recavallo, la Donna-cavallo, or that his King or Queen 
might likewife move like the Knight.’ 
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We have inferted this paffage to obferve, that not only ab- 
fiinence but religion was often called in to the affiftance of 
the chefs-player. We have inftances, in the fame work, of a 
player having taken the facrament previous to his engagement, 
and having, by means of this holy rite and his beads, been 
victorious againft an adverfary, who is hinted to have employed 
a fpirit of no very good fort. It adds not alittle to the credit 
of the inventor of the game, that, though others befides 
Carrera have enlarged its {cope by adding other pieces, yet, 
either becaufe the combinations were fo far increafed as to 
become tirefome, or that the fimplicity of the game was de- 
ftroyed, they have feldom furvived their inventcrs. In its 
original form it has excited fo much attention, and been fo 
warmly admired, that corfairs have received leffons on it in- 
ftead of a ranfom, and kings beftowed bifhopricks on thofe 
who have excelled in it. Difappointment of victory is faid to 
have often injured the temper, and we believe it; for it is a 
game in which no conquered perfon can blame chance: the 
fault lies chiefly on his own want of judgment, or of kill. 
We know one player who has been ftyled invincible, for he 
never will leave off till he has conquered, either by his know- 
Iege of the game, or by wearying his adverfary. 

We fhall conclude with one other fpecimen relating to this 
powerful paflion for victory. 


Ruy Lopez ‘* having heard of Leonardo’s fame, he fought 
his acquaintance, played with him, and conquered him two 
oliowing days ; which vexed the young man fo much, that 
he immediately went to Naples, where he remained two years, 
fiudying and practifing chefs. From thence he returned to 
his native place Cutri, in Calabria, where he learnt that his 
brother had been taken by corfairs, and chained to the oar. 
Leonardo fet out to ranfom him, and agreed with the reis or 
captain of the galley, that he fhould be fet at liberty for two 
hundred crowns. Leonardo having difcovered that the reis 
was achefs-player, played with him, and won his brother’s 
ranfom, and two hundred crowns befide, with which he re- 
turned to Naples: from thence he failed to Genoa, Marfeilles, 
and Barcelona, playing with, and conquering all he met; and 
then travelled to Madrid, where he foon reyenged himfelf on- 
Ruy Lopez, by beating him at chefs in the prefence of Philip 
ji. This king afterwards gave him a thoufand crowns, and 
many jewels, furs, &c. Leonardo then went to Lifbon, where 
he beat a famous player named il Moro, (though not a black.) 
The king loaded him with prefents, and gave him the title of 
knight-errant,” 
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Sele Odes from the Perfian Poet Hafez, tranflated into Englih 


Verfe, with Notes critical and explanatory, by F. Nott. 
4to. 105, 6d. Cadell. 


HE tranflator of thefe poems {peaks of Perfian literature 
in the higheft terms: and wifhes that new adventurers 
would purfue the example of the count Revifki, Mr. Richard- 


fon, and fir William Jones. To remove, in fome degree, the 


obftructions that may retard their progrefs, he gives many 
ftri€tures on the nature of the language, and notes to elucidate 
the meaning of: peculiar phrafes in the original, which ac- 
companies his verfion. He particularly recommends the Pere 
fian grammar compiled by fir William Jones, which he men- 
tions, according to the Afiatic idiom, as ‘ ftudded with ori- 
ental gems.’ He gives an ample account of the conftruction 
and nature of the poems, the manner of pronouncing the ori- 
ginal words, which are rendered in Englifh characters, and the 
method he purfued in his tranflation. To thofe who intend to 
ftudy, or rather thofe who are fomewhat verfed in the Perfian 
language, this part of the performance will afford, we appre- 
hend, much entertainment and inftru@ion. ‘To fuch, the high 
encomiums beftowed on the eaftern writers may poflibly appear 
juft and proper ; to us, who only judge through the medium of 
a tranflation, they feem rather exaggerated. A little enthu- 
fiafm is, however, excufable in atranflator, Mr.Nott ‘ laments, 
while years are beftowed in acquiring an infight into the Greek 
and Roman authors, that thofe very writers fhould have been 
neglected from whom the Greeks evidently derived both the 
richnefs of their mythology, and the peculiar tendernefs of 
their expreffions.? He fuppofes that the god Camdeo, to 


‘whom the Hindou hymn, fo well tranflated by fir William 


Jones, is addreffed, to have been the archetype of the Greek 
Fees, and that Apollo and the Mufes originate from Krifbex 


and Gopia, mentioned in that performance. The flight ac- 


count there given of the latter, can we think fcarcely warrant 


‘fuch a conjecture: and the attributes of the Indian Cupid are 


very different from thofe of the Greek and Roman deity, 


the bow and arrows excepted. But the ‘ bowftring compofed 


of {warming bees ; and the five arrows tipt with flowers deli- 
cious to the fmell, but fatal to the tafte,’ bear but littie re- 
femblance to the infignia of the claflic deity. That the Greeks 
derived great part of their mythology, however they miitook or 
corrupted it, through the medium of Egypt, cannot be doubted, 
That they laid Phoenicia and other Afiatic nations under fimilar 
contributions to furnifh them with their quota of deitics, is like- 
wife probable; but that they extended this peculiar kind of 
thievery, the flealing and appropriating to themfelves the gods 
of other nations, to the coaits of the Ganges, is more — 
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able. It is, however, not improbable, that fome of the Indian 
‘do€trines and traditions might be communicated to them at a 
very early period of time, through the intercourfe which fub- 
fifled between that country and Egypt. To inveftigate fach a 
fubjeét requires labour, penetration, and a thorough know- 
ledge cf the various languages of antiquity : fir William Jones, 
from his fituation, abilities, and extenfive learning, would be 
moft likely to fucceed in fo arduous an attempt: though, at 
Jaft, probably the utmoft evidence that could be obtained, 
would amount to little more than vague and uncertain con- 
jeture.—The life of Hafez is prefixed. He was contemporary 
with Tamerlane, who was exceedingly difpleafed with him for 
faying, in one of his Odes, that he would give for the mole on 
the cheek of his beloved all Samarcand and Bokhara. 

The haughty monarch ‘ thought that Hafez meant to de- 
preciate the value of thefe towns, when he would barter their 
riches for the mole on his favourite’s cheek ; upon which our 
bard is reported to have faid: ‘* how can the gifts of Hafez 
impoverifh Timur ?’”’? Meaning, that poets in general had no- 
thing to give; and that they might lavifh away kingdoms in 
their verfes, without doing the fmalleft injury to their royal 
pofieffors. ‘Tamerlane acknowledged, that he was more pleafed 
with the poet’s wit, than with the utmoft panegyric his fong 
could have beftowed.’ | 

This is a curious portrait of Afiatic manners. None but a 
capricious defpot could have fuppofed that Hafez meant aught 
by his poetical gajlantry but to exalt the charms of his miftrefs ; 
or would have been fo highly delighted with an anfwer, that 
his own mind, on the leaft refletion, would have afforded him, 
Tamerlane, as well as other monarchs, we find, wifhed to re- 
tain Hafez at his court, to witnefs his grandeur, and celebrate 
his exploits ; but our poet was of too independent or carelefs 
a {pirit to bear confinement, with whatever honours it might be 
attended. Hafez indeed feems to have poflefled more of the 
Anacreontic than Homeric fpirit. Women and wine are his 
favourite topics. He lived a voluptuary, and died, no uncom- 
mon cafe, a devotee.—Of the fidelity of the tranflation we 
pretend not to judge. It is in general elegant, and, from the 
original caft and peculiarity of the figures with which it 
abounds, we fhould fuppofe it to be juft. The tranflator has 
explained thofe that are moft firiking and uncommon ; but 
many of them are ftill obfcure, and more fanciful than perti- 
nent. We mean not to imply any cenfure by the obfervation : 
thofe only who are verfed in the Perfian language, we may 
add manners and cuftoms, can be proper judges of the pro- 
priety of the figures and allafions in thefe poems : many of 


‘the latter are probably irretrievably lo& by the lap{fe of time, 
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and imperceptible to the natives themfelves. To try Hafez by 
the rules of European criticifm would be as unfair as to con- 
demn Shakfpeare by thofe of Ariftotle. We thall jubjoin, for 
the reader’s amufement, the firft Qde, which is lefs ftrongly 
marked with Orientali/ms than fome others, and breathes the 


- genuine fpirit of poetry. The note annexed will give an ides 
“of the manner in which they are generally written. They not 
only explain the nature of Afiatic metaphors and their cuftom- 


asy application, but afford much valuable: information 1 
ether refpects. : 


‘ Unlefs my fair-one’s cheek be near 

To tinge thee with fuperior red, 

How vain, O rofe, thy boafted bloom ! 
Unlefs, prime feafon of the year, tog 
The grape’s rich itreams be rqund thee fhed, 
Alike how vain is thy perfume ! 


In fhrubs which fkirt the fcented mead, 
Or garden’s walk embroider’d gay, 
Can the fweet voice of joy be found—~ 
Dnilefs, to harmonize the fhade, 

The nightingale’s foft-warbled lay 
Pour melting melody around ? 


Thou flow’ret trembling to the gale, 
And thou, O cyprefs! waving flow 

Thy green head in the fummer air; 
Say—what wiil all your charms avail, 

If the dear maid, whofe blufhes glow 
Like living talips, be not there? 
The nymph who tempts with ‘/honied lip, 
With cheeks that fhamé the vernal rofe, 
In rapture we can ‘ne’er behold ; . 
Unlets with kifies fond we fip 

The lufcious- balm that lip beftows— 
Unlefs our arms that nymph enfold. 


Sweet is the rofe-empurpled bow’r, 
And {weet the juice diftilling bright 
‘In rills of crimfon from the vine: 
Bat are they {weet, or have they pow’r, 
To bathe the fenfes in delight, 
Where Beauty’s prefence does not thine? 
Nay, let the,magic hand of art 
The animated picture grace, 
With all the-hues it can devife 
Yet this no pleafure will impart, 
‘Without the foul-enchanting face » 
Tinétur’d with mature’s purer dyes. 
But what's thy life, O Hafez! fay ? 
- A‘coin that will’no value bear, °: 
Altho’ by thee ’tis priz’d in vain=w 
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96 —Sele8 Dramatic Pisces, 


Not worthy to be thrown away * 
At the rich banquet of thy fair, ‘ 
Where boundlefs Jove and pleafure reign !? 





— we | 





Sele Dramatic Pieces, fome of which have been a&ed on Pro- 
wincial Theatres. 8v0. 55. in Boards. Lowndes, 


OvR author’s modefty is commendable : it dawns in the 
title, and rifes to its meridian in the beginning of the 
Preface: towards the end indeed it feemsto decline. Thefe 
‘Dramatic Pieces, fays he, are-obtruded on the world, not 
from the confideration of their merit, but that they may pro- 
bably furnifh hints, fituations, and other materials, to fome 
theatrical archite&, who may know how to difpofe of them, in 
better proportion, or convey them to fome more noble defign.’ 
We might have been pleafed with the attempt, if fome of 
thefe hints, &c. had not already been detached from ‘ more 
noble defigns,’ to furnifh the patch-work of this author, We 
now furvey this volume with the regret we fhould feel at the 
fight of a heap of ruins : on this fide appears the fhaft of a 
column, of a beautiful proportion : on that, a Corinthian capi- 
tal, or the remains of aMofaic pavement. We are for a moment 
pleafed to refle&t, that thefe may again form fome noble work; 
but we are forry to fee them disfigured by heaps of rubbith ; 
and look with a little contempt on the man who has de- 
ftroyed an elegant ftru&ure, to load himfelf with beauties which 
do not belong to him. In faét, the plan of the plays are 
in general taken from other authors, as well as fome of the 
fituations, The plot of one of the beft, and the particular 
incidents, are ftolen, we can give it no fofter name, from 
Wycherley. The perfon who has-read the Gentleman Danc- 
ing Mafter, cannot be long at a lofs for the origin of ‘ Who’s 
Afraid ;? and the Difguife, one of the beft pieces, in this 
motely collection, is too nearly allied to ¢ She Wou’d and She 
Wou’d not’ to be allowed the merit of novelty. Indeed, if 
we except fome perfonal fatire, as in the Mufico, and a little 
of that licentious wit arifing from a double meaning, we 
fhall not find any thing which we can properly appropriate 
to our author, If he chufes to claim the language in general, 
we may allow his claim, without adding greatly to his merit. 
Thofe who have read the whole of the Preface to thefe plays, ° 





‘ * Not worthy to be thrown, %c.|} This alludes to the Oriental cuftom 
of throwing handfuls of a {mall coin called, among other names, sifar, to 
the populace at public entertainments, and upon other occafions of feftivity, 
as marriage proceffions, and the like: the eager multitude caught the fall- 
ing gift in cloths ftretched on fticks for the purpofe, which they named 
teckbm. A gatherer of fuch coin was called nifar cheen. We read, that it was 
not uncommon for ecopomufls to purchafe bad money before hand, for fuch 
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thay attribute our difapprobation to the author’s infinuations. 
Indeed he dire&tly charges Reviewers with being influenced by 
bribes. To fuch general and anonymous flander we can give 
with propriety no reply ; but, while we feel a little indig- 
nation at the man, we have not fuffered it to influence our 
account of the author. If ome new character, one fcene worked 
up with fpirit or ability, or one well-arranged plot, not to be 
traced in other authors, be difcovered in this volume, we will 
plead guilty to his charge. Since he muft be confcious of 
thefe imperfeétions ; fince the authors to whom he has been 
indebted, though not generally known, have been diftinguith- 
ed, whatever becomes of his other merits, his prudence fhould 
have prevented him from fuch attacks as are neither warrant- 
ed by good manners, or fupported by juttice. 

We need not enter into any particular detail of the plots of 
thefe plays, or the different characters, If the author, in 
his labours for private and provincial theatres, has acquired 
any reputation, he has acted injudicioufly az this time, in ap- 
pealing to the world, at large. : 

We fhall tranfcribe, as a fpecimen, the author’s fatire, on 
fome modern dramatic poets. It is taken from the Prologue to 
One and All, and may, at leaft be better feparated, without 
mutilation, than anyother paflage. It is between the Author, 


_and the Knight and Lady at whofe houfe the play is fup- 


pofed to be acted. 


‘ Sir Peter. I thought the ftage was like a looking-glafs, in 
which men might fee their vices and foibles, and learn to correct 


them. 


* Spatter-wit.s That’s old ftuff from Horace and Shakefpear. 
—But give me the poet, who, as the latter fays of the players, 
“* outfteps the modefty of nature.”’—For inftance now,—It is 
mighty eafy, you know, to make a man talk intelligibly—~if 
he’s a taylor, he may difcourfe about his goofe—aif an under- 
taker, he may bury people in his own way.—But what fay you 
to a character that talks half a dozen different tongues, all 
blended together, like Cerberus’s triple voice, without ‘one 
fingle line of either fenfe or language ?—That, now, is the 
effort of a great genius. , 

‘ Sir Peter. 1 would advife you then, for the future, totake 
your charaéters from the parliament-houfe; for damn me if [ 
have not fat there a whole day, and heard twenty members talk 
juit as you have defcribed— 

‘ Spatter-wit. Then, again, as to ftage-effe& and fituation. 
—You are a juftice of the peace, and 1 am Hugh Spatter-wit, 
efq. an humble admirer of the Mufes.—What great matter is 
it to botch up a converfation between us two, when we know 
each other perfectly? But if, at the time I am announced to 


you, the fervant (an ignorant booby) happens to call me Mr. 


Batter- 
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Batter-it, and you immediately take me for the conftable of the 
next parifh; and when I am thinking about Melpomene the 
Mufe, you fuppofe it to be Mol Pominy the cook-maid, come 
to fwear a rane—what a field of variety it difplays, and what an 
opportunity for equivoque and pun, and every thing that is 
Jaughable and interefting ! 

* Lady. Pray, Mr. Spatter-wit, for what reafon have you 
introduced your.deaf and dumb man in this little piece ?—He 
does not feem neceflary to the plot. 

© Spatter-wit. And for that very reafon he is there—to open 
the other characters, which is fag better done by ay extraneous 
perfon, than by the others who are neceilary to the cataitrophe ; 
by that means a variety 1s brought forward, that keeps alive the 
eve of the fpeCtator, if his ears are not entertained, It is, in 
fact, to perfon, what a pun is with regard to dialogue. For the 
fame reafon we always endeavour to furprife, by making the au 
dience expect fomething diametrically oppofite to what is really 
to happen.—For example, if a hero is announced, we produce 
a Lilliputian ; if it were neceflary to bring on a blind man, we 
fhould call him Argus.—i have in contemplation an excellent 
tage fituation for a new piece which will come gut at one of 
the winter theatres next deafon, 

* Lady. What is it? 

© Spattcr-wit. The piece is an alteration of Shak{pear’s Henry 
the Eighth; and as cardinal Wolfey was a :emarkably itately, 
upright prelate, after a long defcription of his uprightnefs and 
dignity, I make him, immediately after his difgrace, walk in— 
on his head. 

¢ Sir Peter. Hey? (loud) 

* Lady. He, he, he! (laughing) 

© Spatter-wit. I thought you would feel it—I knew it would 
Gifappoint you—there’s the great merit of the thought.—-’Tis 


«mew, guite new, [ believe. 


¢ Sir Peter. And flail you make the Cardinal pun, too, Mr. 


Spatter-wit? 

© Spatier-wit.. Ha, ha, ha! (laughing) he does not take the 
joke. 
© Sir Peter. .Where is it for heaven’s fake ? 

* Spatter-wite Why in the pun, tobe fure. Thus, when he 
is difgraced, he is humbled you know-e-fo he is quite the reverfe 


of what he was before. 

‘ Sir Peter. Undoubtedly. 

* Spatterwvit. To fhew it, therefore, by one ftroke, like. a. 
flath of lightning, I turn him topfy-turvy, which is the greatef 
alteration poffible. : 

« Sir Peters Wonderful ! | 

* Lady. is not it a charming fituation? 

* Sir Peter. For thofe that like it. 

Spatrer-wit. -Won’t it havea good effect? 

* oir Peters To make the actor fick, I believe. 

* Sperter-auits la, ha, bale-Very good, fir Peter !—very 
“OG des Ligyo 1? Imperfeeh 
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dmperfe Hints towards a New Edition of Shake/peare, written 
chiefly in the Year 1782. gto. 45. Robfons 


‘THs elegant author, an enthufiaft in favour of Shakfpeare, 

had for a long time anxioufly wifhed for a fplendid edi- 
tion of his works, with ornaments, fuch as an enlightened 
nation could properly fupply, and which would not difgrace 
its moft favoured bard. He confequently received the pro- 
pofals of meffieurs Boydells with great fatisfaction, and has 
now publifhed his own remarks; his end, he fays, will be 
anfwered, if they ‘ can give fife to one fingle new hint, or 
fave any trouble to an enquiring artift.’ 

He has particularly examined: Titus Andronicus, Corio- 
lanus, Taming of the Shrew, Merchant of Venice, Love's 
Labour Loft, All’s Well that Ends Well, Comedy of Errors, » 
Troilus and Creffida, and Midfummer Night’s Dream, with 
a defign of pointing out thofe fituations which furnefh proper 
fubjects for prints; and has fubjoined to each play, thofe 
which have already been defigned to illuftrate it. He has even 
defcended fo far as to defcribe the vignettes, the head and 
tail pieces, with which each of thefe plays may be decorated. 
His remarks frequently difcover a correé& tafte, and a lively 
imagination : the figures, in his defcriptions, are often grouped 
with ‘kill, and the picturefque fituations are well chofen. 

We need not enlarge on his remarks in general; they may 
probably furnifh many hints for the new edition, at leaft for 
the inferior decorations. We fhall, therefore, recommend the 
pamphlet before us to the notice of thofe engaged in this {plen- 
did defign, and add a fpecimen of our author’s Hints. 


‘ How pleafingly might an artift amufe himfelf, in painting 
fancy portraits of Shakefpeare, (at whole length) as at the time 
of compofing or conceiving fome of thofe various and diverfi- 
Ged fcenes which have long delighted this nation.—Either at 
the fombre moment of his gloomy imagination diving into the 
my fteries of witchery and incantation in the cavern of the weird 
fitters, and there treading in that circle in which none durft walk 
but he.—Or when his breaft was inflamed with the rapidity of 
preparation for Bofworth-field, and he was writing (a noble 
wildnefs flathing from his eyes) thofe words, with which Mr. 


‘Garrick has fo oft eleétrified not only his attentive audiences, 


but the very actors on the ftage: * Off with his head! fomuch 
for Buckingham.’ When fired with young Harry ‘Piercy 
Or when indulging his fancy with fome of the moft pleafing 
fictions that ever poet feigned of the light Fairies and the dapper 
Elves.—When compofing the prologue to Henry V.—When 
ruminating on the murder of Duncan—or on thofe rifing 
{pectres which daunt the pale Macbeth.—On the awful magic 
of Profpero--Or when imagining fome of thofe irrefiltable ap= 
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_ peals to the humane heart, which his own good mind diated 
‘to him, and which none but his own genius could fo well ex- 
prefs. In defigns fAmilar to this lait, his features fhould poflefs 
. the mild animation of Zoult’s metzotinto, with fomewhat of 
. that calm elevation which is fo well exprefled in Mr. Romney’s 
print of Mrs. Yates, inthe Tragic Mufe. He fhould have all 
. the magic of the mouth open, which we have {een fo well ex- 
preffed in fome Italian pittures; and Milton’s dim light thould 
be admitted into achamber, fomewhat refembling a ftudious 
cloyfter pale. In the whole length of him at Stratford, Mr. 
‘Wilton has feated him on the very chair which tradi itton .fays, 
‘belonged to-him ;*has placed in the chamber fome of the old 
chronicles, of which he was a frequent perufer; has flrewn on 
the table and floor, fome MSS. on which are written the names 
-of fome of his plays ; and has placed in the chamber an antique 
window of ftained glafs. Might nota print from this picture 
be fomewhere introduced ?” 


The «uthor apologizes for the frequent introduction of the 
names of fome inferior artifts ; aod it will be proper to tran- 
{cribe his reafons for the liberty he has taken. 


‘ When I have recommended this, as wel] 4s many other of 
the foregoing prints, it has been, becaufe they'were the beft 
that have yet been publithed. Had] feen (at the time mof of 
the above pages were written) any profpedt of an edition coming 
out, like that of Meiirs. Boydells, and the names of {uch artifts 
‘as are now announced, it would have made me reject fome of 
‘thofe which I have now endeavoured to perfuade the reader to 
Jook at—ftill however let thofe hold their places of merit, tall 
replaced by future defigns of fuperior execution : 

© Si quid novilli rectius iftis, 
Candidus imperti; fi nen, his utere mecum.’ 





én 


The Hifery of Mifs Greville. 3 Volse i12m0. 75. 6d. fewed. 
Cadell. 


Te 1E great object of thefe volumes is to fhow, that a firft attach- 
ment may be weakened at leait, if not wholly conquered, 

by reafon and refolution ; that gratitude and. efteem, may. afford 
a folid. foundation for matrimonial happinefs. . The moral is 
good and falutary ; but yer/we fufpect that our author has li- 
gnited its utility, by the circumftances and fituations which the 
“has painted. Mifs Greville loves lord Rivers, who is repre- 
fented as amiable and deferving. During his abfence in Ame- 
rica.his letters are intercepted by her father; and, from her 
apparent inattention, he believes, as he is told, that fhe is en- 
gaged to. another: from his filence, fhe concludes that he is 
anconftant. In this flate, her father’s pecuniary diitreffes bring. 
fir Charles Mortimer to her acquaintance. He relieves them in 


the moit delicate manner; aflits her by methods that cannoy 
alarm 
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alarm the niceft fenfibility. They are married and happy ; 
when Rivers returns, the impofit'ons they have both ex- 
perienced are detefied. Rivers ard Mortimer appear alfo to 
have been former friends. In this fituation, the extremeft de- 
licacy of the heroine, the molt gencrous, unfufpecting con- 
fidence of Mortimer, could alone have prevented the moft 
diftreiing confequences. But the lady rifes fuperiot to her fore 
mer paition: fhe fees the vaft debt of gratitude due to Mors 
timer; and feels what mode of conduét virtue fhould diate to 
his wife. The event is of courfe a happy one, except in the 
death of Rivers, who is killed in eer 

The defect, if any inthe moral, is, we think, in the excel- 
lence of fir Charles Moriimer’s chsiabee, It is drawn fo nicely, 
that it appears fcarcely to be the reprefentative of a human 
being: of courfe the events cannot be, with propriety, applied 
in common life. We mean chiefly to allude to thofe traits of 
exquifite fenfibility, and of the moft pointed decorum, in cir- 
cumftances, where the feelings are fo acutely affefted as, in 
general, to deitroy the attention requifite for the fupport of a 
itrictly proper conduct. If this be a failing on one fide, we 
ought to reflect, on the other, that the difhe culties are accumu- 
lated ; and, if ‘extraordinary virtues fcem to be required, the 
fituations are far from common ones. In the ufual circare- 
flances, our author’s pofition ney be jut; yet what fhall we 
fay to the following paffage? perhaps it will ‘be {uppofed, that 
the feelings of the lady have hurried away the caution of the 
moralift. 

‘ Intruth, my friend, I am perfuaded, by fatal experience, 
that the vivacity of our firft impreilions can never be equalled 
by any fucceeding ones; that, in the heart which has once 
tenderly, truly loved, the enthufiafm of aitection can never be 
a fecond time renewed; and that a foul, long areca by 
affliction, can fcarcely be reanimated by loeu:? 

The following pailage is moft beautifal and iil it is of 
great importance to unite integrity and fenfibility. 

‘ Your heart, my beloved friend, will fupply, at this moment, 
the trueft picture of my feelings during that ‘© tender walk.”” 
Ah, Maria! how many are the fources of elegant pleafure which 
fenfibility awakens in the human breaft! nor is it only the 
fource of our pureft pleafures, it is often that alfo of our mott 
exalted virtues, by that quick percepuon of what is right and 
proper, and that difguit at what is mean and bafe, which it 
creates,’ ; 

Tkefe volumes are truly valuable: if we do not meet with 


new characters, we find the moft falutary leffons: if we are 
not entertained with numerous ee we fee frequent 
proofs of judicious refleftion ; we read the decihons of a well 
informed jnind, and liflen to the didates of a well regulated 


heart. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from p. 145.) 


T is with fome regret, that we are obliged to relinquifh our 
defign of giving an abftract of M. Sennebicr’s two Me< 
moirs on Meteorology. They are together too copious and ex- 
tenfive, and feparately would be imperfect. There is alfo fome 
probability of their becoming objects of our confideration as 
diftin& publications. ‘The information which we have collected 
for our prefent Number, relates to fome fubjects which have lately 
occurred in our ufual labours, viz. magneufin and electricity. 
Meff. Delabre and Quinquet have lately been engaged in 
fome experiments, for the purpofe of examining if iron, fub- 
jected to fublimation and revivification in different chemical 
roceffes, conftantly acquired magnetic properties. Indeed the 
creat object feems to have been the imitation of fome ferrugi- 
neous lavas difcovered in the old volcanos of Volvic, Puy de 
Dome, and Mont d’Or. Some of thefe imitations Mr. Delabre, 
who was the chief chemift engaged in the purfuits, had already 
prefented to the Academy of Sciences ; and his prefent aim was 
to add more, and to raiie his fuperftructure on facts. We thall 
not particularly defcribe his experiments ; they were made by 
fufing one part of fea-falt with two parts of calcined green vitriol. 
This mixture, when melted, is blackifh, the iron is in part re- 
vived ; andthe mafs, from the defcription, refembles the heavy 
black compact lavas. On the furface of the mafs a little vacuit 
was formed, and it gave the iron room to fublime. Ic there af» 
fumed the form of the glaffy iron (fer fpeculaire), that kind of 
lava which breaks with bright fhining fpots, like polifhed fteel. 
M. Dclabre was not probably aware that this experiment had al- 
ready occurred in.a glafs-houfe ; and the appearance is defcribed 
by M. Faujas de St. Fond, in his Mineralogie des Volcans. The 
crucible he faw at Roane, in the cabinet of M. Pafienge; and he 
tells us that it affected the magnetic needle, and refembled the 
lava of Volvic*. The lava, defcribed No. 374, is a ftill more 
curious one of a fimilar kind; but we muft return to our author, 
In the next experiment, the melted mafs, which was the re- 
fult of the former trial, was ayain heated in a crucible covered 
with a teft, fupported on a piece of rock cryftal; the latter 
broke, and was found to be covered with feveral fmall crytftals 
_ of iron, which difturbed a nice maguetic needle. They refem- 
bled what Faujas de St. Fond defcribed in No. 87, juft mentioned, 
which was alfo magnetic. The mafs was ferrugineous, and a 
true artificial magnet: the iron was partly crytftallized, and 
artly fcorified ; its magnetic poles were the furface and the bafe : 
the latter the north, and the former the fouth pole. The frag- 
ments of the crucible were covered with fublimations, and ap- 


peared to be magnetic. 





* Mineralogie des Volcans, p. 231. ¢ Ibid. p. 233. I 
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In the third experiment, the materials were fimilar to the 
firft, and the fire was more violent; the erucible, covered with 
the fublimations, was magnetic: the mafs, when warm, ftroagly 
fo; though the force of the magnetifm was much diminifhed on 
cooling. Our author’s reflections on thefe fubjects are not, we 
think, of fo much confequence as his tacts. The magnetic fluid 
refides, as he fuppofes, in the air, and the melted matters, when 
heated in a crucible, are expofed to fucceffive action of different 
currents of atmofpheric air, which continually rife through the 
fire and fupports the ignition. Thefe currents either depofit the 
magnetic fluid on bodies capable of containing it, or * modify 
the different bodies they meet with, in proportion to their affinity 
toit.? Many objections may be made to this opinion ; but, as 
the author feems to have purpofely inferted the word ¢ collifion,’ 
we are not very certain whether he means a chemical or a me- 
chanical effect. 

The magnetifm produced by a fmart ftroke on a body, in 2 
particular direction, feems to be in confequence only of the me- 
chanical effect : there is certainly no more of a chemical change 
produced by it, than on the electrical cylinder in rubbing. Ie 
has been fuppofed that the fhocks in ftriking bodies, or letting 
them fall on the ground, produce a kind of friétion ; and it is 
found that this will not only render fteel magnetic, but wax and 
glafs electrical. 

The author, who has chiefly attended to this mode of produ- 
cing electricity, is M. Liphardt, whofe memoir is publifhed in M. 
Crell’s Chemical Annals, The experiments on the electricity of 
melting chocolate, have been already circulated in the news- 
papers ; and we fhould not have mentioned his memoir if it had 
not been intimately connected with our fubject, and contained 
{ome curious facts which were not publifhed at the fame time. 

The electricity of bodies, warm and cold, has been often ob- 
ferved to vary: this quality alfo varies, when bodies change their 
ftates from folid to fluid, and from thence to vapour, or the con- 
trary. The electricity of melted chocolate was, in fome refpects, 
new ; and it was extraordinary, becaule it was reprefented to be 
produced withour friction. On examination, however, this was 
not ftrictly true. Chocolate melted only, difcovered no eleétri- 
city ; when put into the mould, and fhaken to fpread it uniformly, 
it appears to be electrical. The fhaking is undoubtedly a kind 
of friction; and if it were not for this action, the friction of the 
cocoa, in pounding, isconfiderable. If this fhock then produced 
the etfect, our author properly obterves that it {hould produce a 
fimilar one on bodies, capable of being excited by friction. He 
confequently tried firita ftick of wax, and dropping it on a table 
trom the height of cight inches, and repeating the experiment 
twenty times, he found that it attracted bits of filk. Copal, ftiik 
ing on the table, became electrical; but, in this inftance, the 
aifinity to magnetifm was very obfervable: it became electrical 
only when dropped on its end. Sulphur gave the fame appears 
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ances ; but M. Liphardt fufpects, we know net for what reafon, 
that if hichosr Was dropped in any other direction, the effect 
would be the faine. He avoided trying it becaufe of the brittie- 
nefs of the fulphur. With glafs, at frit, he could not fucceed, 
but when he dropped the fiopper of a decanter on the table it 
became electrical. 

Melted talc, on cooling, is faid to have become eleétrical like 
chocolate ; and the author feems to lean to the opinion of M. 
Delabre, juft now mentioned, that no fufion can occur without 
a collifion of the particles of fire, or of the particles of the body 
on each other. In particular he remarks, that the electricity of 
cooling fulphur appeared when there was a tendency to cryftal- 
lization on the furface, which could not happen, he fuppotes, 
without fome friction: we think it would have been better it he 
had tried the experiment with care. He might have found fome 
refults not unlike what he obferved on the cooling of chocclate. « 

The electrical experiments which have been made in France, 
by M. Charles (we fuppote, the advenrurous acronaut, who 1s 
eager to triumph over every clement), have excited much atten= 
tion. We are happy to be able to give an account of them, from 
the rclation of one of the ey e-witnefics. Meif. de — Sage, 
de la Metherie, and the Duc de Cha: vines, with fome other dif- 
tinguilhed p hilofophers, were prefent. ‘i he battery conlified of 
one hundred fquare fect of glafs; and the effects were contider- 
able, though tad weather was unfavoura tble. 

An iron wire, No. 16, of feven feet in length was melted, and 
even a greater length mieht have been fufed; but this experi- 
ment prefentd fume remarkable appearances. When the fitroke 
had a given torce, the wire melted and fell in globules: with a 
greater force, it was reduced to blackifh fcoria, attracted by the 
load-ftone, and much imoke arofe from it. When the batter 
vas highly charged, and the wire was not long, it was fublimed 
n yellowith flakes, not capabl e of being attraé ted by the load- 
ftone, and very !teht; in reality it became atrue ochre. We with 
that this exp eriment had been repeated in highly phlogitticated 
air, to have afcertained whether the calx contained as much 
pure ¢ air as When it had been calcined in the ufual methed; and, 
uf ic had, to have furnifhed means of enquiring from whence it 
could have acquired it. The experiment was, indeed, repeated 
in inflammable alr, and we fhall foon mention it. The colour of 
the calx of iron, after shicthe experiments, was a white, with a 
jiuitle tendency to reduefs. It was not, therefore, completely 
calcined, : 

A filver wire, No. 10, of a foot in length, was melted and fell 
in little globules : : when the battery w: ie moderately charged 
with a fmarter fhock it was calcined, and fublimed in white fmoke. 
The colour of the ipark was a bluifh white, and the found very 
Joud. 

A gold wire of the fame bulk, and four inches in.length, 
yelted and tell in globules when the charge was not great. 

Whey 
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When the batterics were highly charged, it was calcined and 
diffipated in fmoke of a ye eilow purple colour. If the wire was 
confined. in p:per, the paper was of the fame colour, The found 
was very {mart, and the flame was tinctured with a yellow orange 
hue. 

A very thin lamina of platina, about 3 of an inch long, and 

X of an inch wide, which M. Morveau procured, received a 
very powerful ftroke : it dif. ippeared in (inoke, with a very violent 
found. Another little pl: te, furaihhed by M. Sage, difappeared 
in the fame manner. The colour of the flame was a bluith white. 

A copper wire was alfo reduced to vapour: the nolfe was 
very finart, and the flame of a greenith whiie. A little plate of 
brafs, eight inches long and ,£ of an inch wide, alfo dif- 
appeared in vapou’. ‘The found was le/s violent, and the flame 
was white. Zinc detonated very much like brals. 

Experiments were alfo made with this formidable battery, in 
1afla: nmable, fixed, and nitrous airs, as well as in a vacuum. 

Ta inflam: mahte ait ‘yy, an iron wire, No. 16, five inches long, 
was fufed by the ele‘trical froke. The receiver was filled with 
fmoke ; and, on openiny the valve, a hilling was perceived, which . 
fhewed that there had been fome abforption. [t is remarkable, 
that if the receiver is left uncitturbed, a blackifh powder attaches 
itteif tothe bulb of the apparatus within, and by degrees extends 
into little threads. ‘Thefe threads feem at firft to diverges and 

we fhould fufpect that fume electrical power was excited by the 
explofion: az iait, however, they fell down like Nie branches of » 
weeping willows, and gradually feparated in du On opening 
the valves they fall immedi: itely. The inelite: was uttracted by 
the magnet ; and, in its chemical qualiies, fee ned to be a true 
wthiops. The experiment was frequently repeated with the fame 
refult, 

In fixed air the wire was fufed, and the receiver,:as before, 
filled with fmoke. A part of the powder fell on the plate, the 
re{t fixed on the bulb; bur the threads were neither io long nor 
fo numerous as in the former experiment. The powder was a 
true zthiops. The events were fimilar in nitrous air. 

Ina vacugm, which was*fo perfect, that the receiver contained 
only -1_¢ of air, a gold wire of an inch long was calcined, It 
was at leaft calcined in part; for when it was wrapped in 
paper, and the plate covered with paper, the purple colour was 
communicated, as in the former experiment. Some globules of 
gold, however, remained. A rabbit and a guinea-pig were killed 


by the fhock ; butacart, though ftruck fentelefs, was recovered ; 


- and the recov ery feemed to be aflifted by giving {lighter fhocks. 


We muft now turn from thefe violent and fudden changes to 
others more flow, and not lefs interefling. The heat of mineral 
avaters has been ‘varioufly explained, thouch with little fatisfac- 
ction. Among the reft the experiment of Lemery , where an ar- 
tificial compofition, buried in the earth, gradually ferments and 
takes fire, has been adduced as a caufe of the internal heat ot 
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fome parts of the earth. There is one fact which has greatly 
contributed to perplex the queftion, and to raife additional diff- 
culties in the way of the enquirer, which is, that the heat of 
fprings, in the {ame fituation, is generally uniform. Since we 
began to look on heat as a a fubltance, we have been led to con- 
fider every uniform degree of it as owirg to the efcape of heat 
from a latent to a fenfible ftate; and this doctrine will parti- 
cularly apply to uniform heats, fince no fubftance can give out 
more than it has received, and the only requitite will be, that 
the efcape is flow and conftant. Some obfervations of M. Haf- 


fenfratz have fuggefted thefe remarks. They are, in many ref- 


pects, important ; fo that we fhall mention them particularly. 
This gentleman, whofe name has more than once occurred in our 
mineralogical details, is fub-infpector of the mines of France ; 
and, by order of his government, has vifited the mines of Ger- 
many, “Hungary, and Tranfilvavia. He was a{tonifhed, after 
having heard of the uniform heat of the earth, to find, that in 
fome galleries, the thermometer rofe eight degrees beyond its 
height i in the neighbouring ones, though there was a ‘conftant 
current of air between them. Even in the fame gallery, at dif- 
ferent parts, there was nearly as great a difference. In the mines 
of Schemnitz and Kremnitz, there was fometimes a greater va» 
yiation. ‘To enquire into the caufe, he particularly examined 
thefe mines, 

In the courfe of his enquiry, he found on their fides cffloref- 
cences of vitriol of iron; and that kind of white vitriol which, 
from its flender filaments, is called haliotricum. ‘The heat was 
greateft where thefe efflorefcences appeared ; and it was greater 
jn proportion to the quicknefs of the fucceffion of the eflorefcence 
after the firft crop was taken away. The efflorefcence was not owing 
to depofition from fluids filtered from the earth, or from different 
refervoirs ; for not only would cold have been the confequence of 
this operation, but it was found that it was of the fame nature 
with the mineral on which it was cifcovered. It was, therefore, 
the effect of a decompofition of the pyrites. On examining different 
pyrites he found that the fpontaneous decompofition arofe from a 
{mall proportion of fulphur: thofe which do not admit of any 
change from the air, contain much more fulphur than the others, 
The proper proportion to admit ot onary fition is, when the 
fulphur is to the iron, as 54.15 to 45. In proportion alfo as 
the decompofition continues, that oct fuiphur ieflens ; and when 
the pyrites comes to the ftate of martial vicriol, it is to the iron 
as 44.9 to ¢g.t. This deccmpofition, he finds, alters the good- 
nefs of the air, and increafes the heat of the galleries ; but the 
air of mines, when the circulation is free, and no decompofition 
is going On, fearcely differs in goodnefs from common air. M, 
Haflentratz modefily fuggefs, that this decompofition may be 
the canfe of the heat of mineral waters, and particularly men- 
tions that, between Kremnitz and Schemniiz, two {prings of hot 
water are found. We think that the difcovery is of great im- 

portance ; 
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portance; and, from the fteadinefs of the heat, very likely to be 
the true caufe, We mean not that the heat of every mineral 
water is owing to the decompofition of pyrites, but other mi- 
nerals admit of {pontaneous decompolition, and the degree of heat 
may be greater from fome than from others, At the fame time, 
the vaft maffes of thefe bodies in the bowels of the earth, will 
account for the length of time thefe waters are poured out with 
the fame heat. The degree in thefe mines was 29° of Reaumur, 
about 98° of Fahrenheit ; and, if we make allowance tor the heat 
being communicated by fo imperfe: & a conductor as air, and in 
the gallery where the air circulated, we may eafily fuppofe that 
in a confined place, and when communicated by water, it may 
arife as high as the higheft heat of mineral waters. 

We have had occalion to mention, that M. Berthollet had 
analyfed the volatile alkali, and found it to be compofed of in- 
flammable and phlogifticated airs, This opinion has not been 
univerfally admitted, and we know not whether the Memoir of 
M. Hauffinan, which is in fome refpects inaccurate, will add to 
its force. We may however obferve, that he has fucceeded in 
compounding the volatile alkali from thefe gaffes ; and, at leatt, 
in the preparation of the materials with which he made the ex- 
periment, he feems to have been very exact, The way in which 
it was formed was to add very pure nitrous air in a pneumatic 
apparatus with mercury, to a phlogifticated precipitate of iron. 
This air is prefently abforbed, and changes the colour of the 
precipitate ; the procefs is repeated many times, till the precipi- 
tate is wholly dephlogifticated. At the end of the operation, 
only a little phlogifticated air remains. The volatile alkali pro- 
duced in the procefs, in the form of alkdline air, is evident from 
its fmell, and by the ammoniacal fumes which are evident on 
putting a ftraw, moifiened with fmoking nitrous acid, into the 

vapour. If the precipitate be prepared from a diffolution of the 
iron in nitrous acid, the volatile alkali will not be produced. 

He fuppotes that the alkali is formed in this way: the phlo- 
giflicated precipitate of iron attracts the vital air from the nitrous 
air, while the phlogifton of the xthiops unites with the other 
portion of the nitrous air, and produces the volatile alkali. This 
we fufpect to be the opinion of our author; for it is neither ac- 
curately detailed or carefully printed. Mr. Kirwan, he obferves, 
was on the borders of the difcovery ; ; for he remarked the alkaline 
odour, which remained after having mixed hepatic with ni- 
trous air, and the abforption was completed. 

The author adds fome other remarks which we are unable to 
abridge : indeed we fhould have declined mentioning his Memoir, 
if it had not appeared to announce what might prove an import- 
ant difcovery ; and, in this tract, even errors are fometimes ufetul 
in pointing out the right path. To difcover the true compofition 
of volatile alkali, might lead us to that of fixed alkali, and pro- 
bably afford much uieful information ref, pecting different arts, 
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Ejais fur PHygrometrie. Par Horace-Bened: de Sauffure, Proe’ 


feljeur de Philofophie a Geneve. 8vo. IWeuichairel. 


V E have more than once had occafion to mention thefe 

EM™iys with great applaufe ; and ithas been owing to va- 
rious difappointments, that we have not alrcady examined them 
more particularly. ‘The irregular ii mpor tation of f. reicn books, 
for atime, prevented us from giving that account, w hich was 
the refult only of an accurate and attentive exam/nation: our 
various and urgent labours have fince delayed our article; but 
the importance of the work itfelf, the increating coniquetins of 
meteorology, and above ail the influence which it has on the Jan- 
guage of philofophers, for the de grees of Sauffire’s hygrometer 
are now alimoft as commonly mennioned as the degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermomerer: all thefe coniiderations, we fay, have urged 


us to poitpone every conlider ation whiea might interfere with the. 


review of thefe Efiys. That which relates to the hygrometer, 
as itis the moi urgent, mult be the firft and principal object of 
our attention. 

The difficulties which were fuppofed to prevent us from bring- 
ing hygrometers to any degree of perfection, were, the impro- 
bubility of fixing two potots, at either extremity of the feale, 
which fhould be co: iftant; the uncertainty of finding a — 
which would cxpind uniformly, with a givea degree of pestigie 7. 
and the almou impok il) ity of being able to diitingurh the ettec 
of drynets, becat ufe itis ufuaily : atten: ded with heat, sihich, when 
animal fibres are employed, would operate in an oppofite direc- 
tion. Thefe difficulites are not, perhaps, entirely overcome ; 
but they are fo mech lefiened, that the errors are of little im- 
portance. We muil give, howeve ry the philo: ophical p ‘inciples 
of our author’ 5 plan: aie wiinilis inical coniiraction mu ft be learned 
from te work, and its aitendant plate; though the latier is 
executed fo impertectly, that it adds little to the clearnefs of the 
Geicript jon. 

The ijubitance which he employed was hair; the hair need 
not exceed a foot in length, but it fhould be chofen with care, 
and taken from ah realthy pr -rfon, and not tortured by the modein 
feithionable moce of ornament. Its organization fhould be unin 
juied, It is cleaned from the only matter which adh eres to it, 
by boiling in an alkaline lixivium; and our author adds fome 
rules, by which the operator may judge whether it has been in- 
qured in ‘the operation. He feems to think the lighter hair pres 
ferable tothe black. When in a perfect ftate it tlouid be clean, 
foit, polith ed, tranfpare ent, and ftrait. 

When theie hairs were a dapted to the hygrometer, which, like 
the ufual intiruments of this kind, fuows the ch anges in their 
length by the motion of a necdie on a circle ora quadrant, it 
was nect ffary to fix the extreme points of drynefs and moifure. 
M. Sauffure firft endeavoured to afcertain the latter. He put the 
in{trument in a receiver On a plate, whoie furface was covered 
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with water, and frequently moiftened the interior furface of the 
receiver with a damp fponge. In this fituation the ballancing 
weight ftretches the hair fufficiently; for, srr being in the 
lixivium, itis fometimes a little curled. In this ftate, in fome 
inflances, it continues to extend during a period of more than 
fix hours; in others, after extending to a certain poinr, it feems 


again to fhorten: thefe are proofs that its organization has beea » 


injured i in the operatic on, or that, in the firtt inftance, the weight 
is too-great. It a change in the weight does not alter this ten- 
deucy, itis rejected. If, atter elongating, it retracts during its 
ftay in the moiit air, it is equally unfit for its purpofe. If atthe 
endof two orthrce hours it becomes {tationary, and afreralter nately 
removing it into a drier, and again into the moitt air, it points to 
the fame » deoree, it 1s generally. confidered as good. Warm va- 
pour has no more effect than cold; though, in this obferv ation, 
we believe our author differs from Dr. Robinfon, who, on trying 
the relaxing power of different fluids on the animal folid, and the 
kind of folid which he ufed was human hair, found warm water 
had the geat power, and next to it cold water. This is an 
important faét, which cannot be foo exactly afvertained. 

n thefe experiments it is not pretended, that the moifture of 
the air is as great as it will admit of: it is fuificient that it isa 
on ritant and uniform degree; and this M. Sauffure has found, 

er a very careful examination, It is probable, indeed, that 
it x very near'y the greateit that the air will admit of, fince, 
even in the momet tary interval in which the hygrometer is ex- 
pofed that the internal furface may be moiftened, the neeale be- 
gins to move towards dryne's. In different itates of the air there 

may be fome variation; but the needle fhows no fentible differ- 
ence, on repeating the experiment at different times ; and we may 
therefore conclude that it is conflant, particular ¥, as the extreme 
moifture of the «ir in a natural ftate is fomewhbat diftant from 
this artificial damprets. We may now add alio, that the expan- 
fion of the air is probably uniform, as different hy grometers, made 
with care, correipond in different parts of the feale. 

To determine the extreme point or drynefs, was a more dif- 
ficult tafk. In this attempt it is more probable that our author 

approximates only to it. His inftrument muft be carried to the 
coatt of Gurnea, ‘and ex nel d to the harmattan to afcertain it. 
He mentions that his extreme point, if it does not fhow that all 
the moiiture which the air holds in folution for that which ir cone 
tains, asan integrant part, muit not be reckoned: but if all the 
additional moiflure is not extracted, flill the air is rendered drier 
than it ever appears when confined. Thofe, however, who have 
experienced the extreme dryneis of the wind we have jutt men- 
tioned, or even read or its iffests, will with chat the sineiues 
had been tried before the conclufion had been fo pofitively 
drawn. The common drynels of the air fe idom noves the 
neecle be eyond the twenty- -fifth de gree, Our author’s method of 


drying the air was to cover a plate of iron, rolled into a demi- 
cylinder, 
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cylinder, and heated to a red heat, with a powder compofed of 
equal parts of nitre and crudetartar. A detonation enfues, and 
the iron is in confequence of it covered with a cauttic alkali, 
‘This is melted, and calcined in a heat gradually increafing, that 
it may not be too fluid, fur an hour. As foon as it is cold enough 
not to endanger breaking the receiver, it is put into it with the 
hygrometer and a thermometer, while the external air is carefull 
excluded. In this ftate ic remains fome days: if the inftrument 
inclofed in the receiver is then put our into a warm fun, and any 
moifture fhould remain in the air, which the falt cannot attract 
from it, the moifture will be depofited, and in that feparate ftate 
the alkali abforbs it. If the hair was properly dried, the alter- 
ation which the fun produces will not be obferved after the in- 
ftrument has been broughr into a mean temperature. If the hair, 
fhut up with the alkali, fhews a tendency to lengthen with cold, 
and contract with heat ; and this tendency continues fome days, 
it is @ proof that the inftrument is defective. Concentrated oil 
of vitriol and terra foltsta tartari do not fhow fo great a power of 
attracting moifture from the air, ‘as the calcined alkali. 

We have hinted, that the inftrument, when made with hair, 
as a pyrometer, has a different and oppofite fcale to that which 
it muit have as an hygrometer. Our author examines it with 
this view. Qn examination he finds, that a degree of heat pro- 
duces a change equal to +} of a degree of the hygrometrical {cale, 
if we fuppofe that heat dilates the hair, according to the fame 
law, through the whole fcale. The variations are inconfiderable, 
except in very nice experiments ; and, ina future eflay, the author 
flows what allowance is to be made fur them. About the fifth 
degree of M. Sauffure’s feale, the needle ts ftationary on increaf- 
ing the heat: the changes in the pyrometer are equal, and op- 
pofed to the changes of the hygrometer. 

As we have often fpoken of the author’s fcale, we mutt here 
obferve that it begins at 0, ubich is the period of extreme drynefs; 
and confifts of 100 degrees; and the 100th is the period of ext: ene 
humidity. 

We have enlarged much on this firft effay, becaufe we think 
it a very important one, in a branch of philofophy where we 
had little that was certain; and in a branch too, where an aps 
proach to certainty was fearcely expected. We have already ob- 
ferved, that it has influenced the language of philofophers, who 
have received the improvement with the diftinGtion which it me- 
Fits. 

The fecond effay is a very curious and important one. It is 
entitled the Theory of Hygrometry ; but it contains much juft 
reafoning, and a ieries ot well-conducted experiments, It is 
not enough to know that the air is moift, it is neceffary to diftin- 
guifh the caufes of its humidity ; and where they all aét at the 
jame time, to afcertain the effects of each. The author begins 
then witha fhort examination of the different methods employed 
to meafure the quantity of water which the air contains, and 
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adds a general view of the theory which explains the affinity of 
water to air, and to other bodies which it penetrates. He after- 
wards examines the range of the hygrometer, and explains the 
connection of the different caufes which influence the ftate of the 
air, with the variations of that inftrument, in order to afcertain 
the real and abfolute quantity of water in the air. 

We need not particularly examine the hygrometers made on 
principles different from thofe ef our author: it is ftill lefs ne« 
ceflary to enlarge on the general theory of the affinity of water 
to air, and the bodies which it penetrates. A neceflary diftinction 
muft, however, be mentioned. Though the power by which 
the hair attracts moifture from the air be a chemical affinity, yet 
it is different from the ufual affinities of this kind. The power 
is weakened by the moitture abforbed, and while the falt can at- 
traét more moifture, and the air can part with more to a more 
powerful agent, it will remain inclofed without alteration. This 
M. Sauffure calls hydrometrical affinity ; but it 1s not without its 
parallel in chemiftry : the attraction which acids have for earths 
and metals feems to be fomewhat fimilar. 

In examining the range of the hygrometer, M. Sauffure men- 
tions its great fenfibility, and the means of even increafing it, 
if neceffary ; the uniformity of the dilatations, and the circum- 
ftances in which the uniformity is fomewhat difturbed ; the little 
changes which occur in the ftate of the inftrument, and the 
means of keeping it in proper order. Even in the greatett 
changes his hygrometer becomes flationary, at its proper point, in 
twelve or fifteen minutes ; and the needle fometimes, in fudden 
variations, moves as faft as the fecond-hand of a watch. The 
heat of the body in approaching it, if the breath is held, makes 
no alteration: the heat and the perfpiration feem to counters 
ballance each other. 

The next fubje&t of enquiry is, whether other vapours have 
any effect on the hygrometer: zther and oil of turpentine feemeg 
to have a flight influence. AZther, when highly reétified, made 
the needle move many degrees towards the term of drynefs: our 
author does not account for this appearance very fatisfactorily. 
We now know that the ether, in evaporating, forms inflamma- 
ble air, and that for this purpofe water is neceflary, fince it ap- 
pears cither to be a component part, or fo effential to its forma- 
tion, that it attracts humidity even from the air which furrounds 
burning coals. The other variations, arofe probably trom the 
water that accompanied the fluids which were tried. 

In the former eflay the author fhewed the conne¢tion between 
the heat and the motion of the needle, and pointed out how 
much might be allowed for its ation. This was the pyrometri- 
cal effect of heat: another correétion is, however, neceflary, 
which he calls the hydrometrical correétion. It confifts jn the 
allowance to be made for that quantity of vapour which the heat 
enables the air to diffilve, and confequently to be no longer fen- 
fible by means of this inffrument. The correction which arifes 
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from this fource 1s comprized in tables adapted for the hair- ht- 
crometer only. The ute of thefe tables is verv extenfive, and 
they will render.the former pyrometrical correction uncece fia WV. 

The fifth chapter ‘of this Eilay is a very important one: the 
object of itis, to afcertain the cnamabdina between the decrees of 
the hygrometer, and the quantity of water contained in the air. 
If this could be exactly fixed, the inftrument would be perfect: 
our author only approaches towards it; but even the approach, 
in a fubjeét fo doubtful, deferves our regard. For this purpofe 
he dries the air, to bring the hygrometer to its extreme point ; 
he next introduces fome water into the receiver, and when the 

necdle has reached the other extremity, examines the quantity 
loft. This experiment requires many precautions, which Mr. 
Sauflure very properly points out. In his firfl experiments, from 
eleven to twelve grains of water were found requifite for each 
cubic foot of air, to bring the hygrometer from 8° or 10°, to 
extreme humidity, when the thermometer was at 47 oF as? *. 
The author apologizes for the great difference between the refult 
of his experiments, and from thofe of M. Lambert; but adds, 
with great reafon, thatthis philofopier did not attend to the dew 

which formed on the veflel: as much water.as he mentions may be 
evaporated, but fo much is not retained inthe air. Indeed, after 
the hygrometer came to this point, M. Sauffure always tound a 
dew begin to form on the glafs, nor is the air injured by the 
operation of drying : fimilar refults followed when the experiment 
was made on air, taken from a dry fpot, and not fubjected to any 
previous procefs. It is probable, on the other hand, that tree 
air is faturated with lefs water than confined air; fince the air of 
a fmall veffel diffolved more water in proportion than that of a 
large one. 

After having afcertained the little quantity of water diffolved 
in a:cubic foot of air, M. Sauflure found it necefiary, in order to 
make the proper fubdivifions, to procure larger vefiels; and he 
added to his apparatus a barometer; but, as this inftrument was 
inclofed in the veffel, it could only meafure the elafticity of the 
air, and it is therefore, in this work, ftyled a manometer. In, 
thefe trials, fome things occurred which would not have been rea- 
dily fufpected, though the fame events happened in the experis 
ments of fignor Andriani. In a temperature of 15° (of his own 
thermometer) the elafiicity of the air increafed sy) When the 
hygrometer paffed from o to 80; that ‘is, dry airis lefs elaftic 
than moift, The mercury rofe } an inch; and in the converfe of 
the experiment, the event was uniform ; and i in all the variations, 
though the quantity was different in fome degree, the elafticity 
‘Hppeared to increaie with the damp. Our author examined the 





® Sauffure defcribes his thermometer, by faying it is divided into eighty 
arts ;- but does not fay where his fcale begins or ends. In one place, how ever, 
fe defcribes the freezing point at o; and in another tells us, that 15° an- 
fwers to 65° of Fahrenheit. On comparing a {cale of this kind with 
Fahrenheie’s, we find, that the other termination mutt be at boiling water. 
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fuccefive progrefs of the chi ingee We cannot follow him par- 


ticalarly, ‘but mey obferve io ae that every grain of water 


abforbed in a cubic foot of air, becomes an elattic fluid, capable 
of fupporting above ,+0 of an tach of mercury ; while its denfity i 13 
to thar of air as three to four. On the other hand, a fingle grain 
of water in a cubic foot of air, makes an impreffion on the by- 
grometer equal to 7.23 degrees. ‘The experiment was repeated 
With variations ; but we regret that the extent of our article will 
not admit of mentioning them, A table of the refults of the dif- 
ferent experiments is fut rr ae M. Sauffure has carefully cal- 
culated the quantities of water correfponding to every tea degrees 
of the hygrometer, and toa cubic tost of air; but this fubject 
he refumes in ano:her c! vapter. 

‘To reader his infrument completely ufeful, it was neceflary 
to thow that it poffedfed fimilar properties when the thermometer 
was below irott, efpecially tince the evaporation of ive had been 
denied, and by fome fuppofed to be only a mechanical abrafion by 
the friction of the wind. On trying the experiment in a manner 
that appears to us unexceptionable, he found that ice was fubject 


to a true evaporation, and conv werted by cold into.an elattic va- 


pour, which increafe.l the elaflicity of the air, and acted on the 
hair exactly as water in vapour would have done. The hygro- 

netrical laws, therefore, hold in every ftate of the atmofphere. 
We have enlarged to a'treater extent on this work, becaufe we 
have met with ‘no one which has fo far extended the boundaries of 
{cience fince the days of Ne >wton, Much, however, {tll re- 


‘mains, which we fhall examine a future article: we cannot 


con clude Without Mentioning, hal thefe hygrometers are made, 
we believe, only at Geneva, ‘They may be procured of M. 
Paul of that city, and they « are of two kinds. The beam and 
the portable hy gre ometers: the former coft about 31. the portable 
ones il. 1gs..witha box. AQ little addition * 1s made if accom- 
panied by a thermometer mounted on metal. 
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Kine fevefion Hill, A Poem. The Second edition. By Thomas 
oe sa , . Ag P ? 
Llodboufe, A.M. gto. 15. Cd. Forbes. 








This plenfing little poem, which we examined in our Fifty- 


‘ . 
eighth Voluve, p. 475, is contiderably altered and improved. 
The lines which we pointed out-as exceptioaable are amended ; 
‘ + ° ° 4 Ra 
and the whole is, we think, eiegane and poetical. We thall 


1 
{ubjoin the improved verfion. 
¢ Should-all his profpedis ead in  {plendid pelf, 
And ail his friend {hip in his little felf;— 
o Nature’s beauteous bowers he vainly hies 
a {uns grow agit and her bloom all flies; 
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The Riddles By the late unhappy George-Robert Fitzgerald, E fqe 
With Notes. By W. Bingley. 4to. 15. Jamefon. 


It was fome time fince fafhionable, in private parties, to de- 
fcribe any indifferent obje& in indecent terms; and, when the 
delicacy of the ladies was alarmed, to explain the fubject, and 
fhow that the defcription was perfectly harmlefs. ‘this is a 
fimilar attempt, in which the verfes are truly worthy of the 
defign; the former are as infipid and weak as the latter is 
trifling and ridiculous. The notes are perfectly confiftent. 
They would have difgraced any work, where a beam of com- 
mon fenfe darted through the ‘ dark profound. | 


Mifcellaneous Poems, by W. Gillum. To which is added a Farce, 
called What will the World fay? 12m0. 35. Lane. 


To adopt Mr. Gillum’s expreffion in the farce, his ‘ wit is 
generally of the forced fort, like cherries in January ;’ and his 
poetical fire may be likened to the fun at the fame period, 
emitting a faint gleam, without any genial warmth, or brilliant 
yayss In the little epigram, where the force of the whole de- 

ends on a point, a pun, ora Jeu de mots, he fucceeds pretty 
well; but, in greater attempts, he generally fails. In his 
Prologues and Epilogues, which cuftom has allowed to be 
formed on the model of Bayes’ attempts, in the fame line he 
flathes and dafhes with fome fpirit; and ftrings his Series of 
Epigrams with tolerable fuccefss We hall feleét our fpecimen 
from the Prologue to Mahomet, fpoken at Mr. Fector’s private 
theatre. 
‘ The merchant, ‘‘ once fo {mug upon the mart,” 
Negledts his invoices, to learn his part ; 
Scorning to liften to his friends perfuading, 
To quit the play«bills for the bills of lading. 
Th’? equeftrian buck, unvarying in his tone, 
Staunch to the turf—to him it is a throne: 
Roars in king Richard ; and is ne’er at lofs 
When he exclaims, ‘“* my kingdom for a horfe.” 
The half-pay hero feels the want of cath; | 
And truly fays, ** who fleals my purfe fteals trath.” 
Fat cooks too, fry with paflion for the flage ; 
Whofe greafy minds broil with tragedian rage. 
In comedy, tho’ fraught with laugh and fun, 
Yet all is chafte, and nothing’s overdone. 
Hitting each palate, they are always boafting 
They never felt or fear’d the critic’s roafling. 
‘lhat from their efforts ev’ry one might leara 
To do their parts, e’en to a very turn.’ 


Of the farce we fhall, in pity, fay nothing. It was never 
afted, and fhall continue inviolate; fecure, fo far, from the 
critic’s hfs or frown. 
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Poetical Effays on Moral Subjes, Sc. by a Youth. Sve. 15. bdo 
Buckland. 
Thefe Effays bear evident marks that the author is not arrived 
at the age of manhood—or difcretion. 


Female Virtues: a Poem. ate. 25: Cadell, 


This performance, likewife, appears to be written by a youth; 
but by one poffeffed of a ftronger and more cultivated mind, 


‘ How happy were the bard, who trembling fees, 
With fearful diffidence, the low’ ring ftorm 
Whofe fury may o’erwhelm this offspring weak 
Of youthful fancy immature; how ble! 

Could he indulge the fond, prefumptive thought, 
That not the chilling frown of gold neglect, 
Nor critic rage fevere, would fiercely blaft 

His budding laurels, and deftroy the hopes 

Of rifing emulation! yet whate’er 

His fate, with joy and confcious pride he feels 
That not to giofs the loathfome form of vice 
With fpecious words, and draw the tearful figh 
From blufhing innocence, he dar’d to raife 
His honett lay: : but *neath the lively form 

Of vifionary tales to blazen wide 

The charms of female virtue.’ 


Far be it from us to nip the early bud of genius that heres 
after may ripen into fruit. The author’s defign is entitled to 
approbation, and the execution far from contemptible. 


Poetical Tour in the Years 1784, 1785, and 1786. 80. 455 
sewed. Robfon. 

Thefe Poems, as the author afferts, appear to have been the 
effufions of momentary impreffions, and written for amufement : 
He likewife fays, * they have undergone no correction, but fuch 
as ferved to beguile the folitary hours of a pott-chaife, or an 
inn. The want-of correcinefs is, however, feldom vifible.— 
They evidently difcover the traits of an elegant and cultivated 
mind, but they are not marked by any force ef expreiffion, or ori- 
ginality of thought. They may be read without difgutt, poflibly 
with pleafure ; ‘but they will not enchant the mind, or fix any 
deep impreffions uponit. They contitt chiefl ty of Odes, Sonnets, 
and Epiitles; and Imitations from foreign whiters, moftly Ita- 
lians The following lines, written at Exmenonvitle; the well- 
known feat of Rouffeau’s friend, the marquis de Girardin, will 
give an idea of the manner in which the generality of thefe poems 
is executed. 


¢ From proudChantilly turns my fated eye, 
Enough I’ve feen of art’s triumphant reign 3 
With joy: © nature! unto thee I fly, 
And thy exhauttlefs flores behold again 
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And now to thofe fequeft’red fcenes I hafte, 

Lone heaths, brown hills, blue lakes, and fhadowy dells, 
Where in wild grandeur mid the fandy watte 

With thee thy Girardin enraptur’d dwells. 
Scornful of all that wealth and power bettow, 

There let me fit me beneath the poplar gloom, 
Indulge the finer fenfe of facred woe, } 

And honor Condeé’s palace lefs than Rouffeau’s tomb !” 


The Story of Le Fevre, from the Works of Mr. Sterne. Put into 
Ferfe by Jane Timbury. 8vo. 15. Jamefon. 


That the excellent ftory of Le Fevre, told in almoft the fame 
words as the original, fhould fo entirely lofe all its power over 
the mind, as we experienced in perufing the prefent performance, 
is really furprifing. ‘The wrong fide of tapettry, to which bad 
tranflations are not unaptiy compared, gives as good and as fa- 
vourable an idea of the figures on the right, as the prefent tra- 
veflie, (by no means intended as fuch) does of Sterne’s moft 
happy production. The well-known paflage of the Recording 
Angel, will ferve as an inttance, though every page might be 
adduced in confirmation of our remark, © 

¢ We too muft bear him up—at leaft we’ll try, 
The Major faid—by G— he fhall not die, 
The accufing fpirit, here reluctant foar’d 
To Heaven’s bright chanc’ry with the offending word: 
But doubting, if to deem the oath a fin, 
Blufh’d as he gave the accufation in ; 
While that angelic being, who’s aflign’d 
T’ record the various actions of mankind, 
Scarce let the fentence trom his pen appear, 
Blotting it out for ever witha tear.’ 

Refleat, writers! on the manner of treating your fubjet— 
what different requifites are neceflary for profe and poetic com- 
pofition —how much depends on the expreffion ! A vulgar word, 
or an ill-chofen arrangement ot words, will frequently debafe the 
moft elevated fentiments ; while a happy difpotition will as often 
conceal their meanne(fs, and give them an air of grandeur and 
novelty, to which in reality they had no preienfion. 


Ode on General Elliot’s Retura from Gibraltar. By A. Seward. 
gto. 15. Cadell. 

Britain is undoubtedly highly indebted to this worthy general, 

‘ Who hid, in glory’s blaze, her livid ftain, 
Imprefs’d by rafh attempts, irrefolute and vain.’ 

If thofe attempts had been ra/h and érrefolute, the merit ot re- 
pelling them muft have been inconfiderable, and needed not fo 
wide an effulgence to be concealed in. We will not, however, 
cavil at trifles—or a trifle—The fubje& is a noble one, and by 


the teftimony of Horace— 


6 oe Dignum jaude virum, 
Mufa velat mori,’ 
But 
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Rut if the General’s own aéctions do not immortalize him 
b 


Mifs Seward’s prefent performance will contribute but little to- 
wards his Apotheofis. 


Iukle and Yarico: an Opera, in Three Ads. As performed at the 


Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. Written by George Colman, 
Junior. S&ve. 15. 6d. Robinfons. 


The conduct of Inkle, in the well-known ftory from which 
this opera is taken, appeared fo inhuman and mean, that we 
wondered at the attempt to make him the hero of a modern 
play. Mr. Colman has preferved the general character of the 
young merchant; but, with great addrefs, has rendered it, on 
the whole, an amiable one, though at the expence of the hif- 
tory. Inkle doubts and hefitates; but the tendernefs of Yarico, 
the genuine and difinterefted affection of the amiable maid, 
gain a complete victory. If there is any deficiency in the au- 
thor’s management, it is in raifing the character of Inkle’s at- 
tendant too high. Trudge brings an American girl, with a 
Polifh name, and who, in one of the fongs, feems to have a 
Polifh lover, from the continent; but 4e rejects, with the 
warmeit indignation, the overtures of the planter who offered 
to'purchafe her. This mode of behaviour greatly leffens the 
merit of the cautious, plodding, calculating merchant. The 
{cene is a fhort one, and we {hall tranfcribe it. 


© Enter Firft Planter. 


‘ Plant. Harkee, young man ! Is that young Indian of yoyr’s 
going to our market ? 

‘ Trudge. Not fhe—fhe never went to market in all her life. 

© Plant. I mean is fhe for our fale of flaves ? Our black fair? 

© Trudge. A black fair! Ha! ha! ha! You hold it ona 
brown green, I fuppofe. ; 

* Plant. She’s your flave, I take it? 

© Yrudge. Yes; and I’m her humble fervant, I take it. 

* Plant. Aye, aye, natural enough at fea.—But at how much 
do you value her? ; 
‘ Trudge. Juft as much as fhe has fav’d me—My own life. 

* Plant, Pihaw! you mean to fell her ? 

© Trudge. (Staring). Zounds ! what adevil of a fellow! Sell 
Wows !—my poor, dear, dingy wife ! 

Plant. Come, come, I’ve heard your ftory from the fhip.— 
Don’t let’s haggle; I’ll bid as fair as any trader amongft us: 
but no tricks upon travellers, young man, to raife your price. 
—Your wife, indeed! Why, fhe’s no Chriftian ? 

“Trudge. No; but lam; fol thall do as I’d be done by, 
mafter Black-Market ; and if you were a good one yourfelf, 
you’d know, that fellow-feeling for a poor body who wants 
your help, is the nobleft mark of our religion.—I wou’dn’t be 
ariicled clerk to fuch a fellow for the world. 


Q2 © Plant. 
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‘ Plant. Hey-day! The booby’s in love with her! Why, fure 
friend, you wou’d not live here with a black? 

‘ Trudge. Plague on’t, there it is. I fhall be laugh’d out of 
my honelty here.—But you may be jogging friend! I may feel 
a little queer, perhaps, at fhewing her face—but dam’me if 
ever I do any thing to make me afham’d of fhewing my own. 

© Plant. Why, I tell you, her very complexion— 

Trudge. Rot her complexion.—I’ll tell you what, Mr, Fair 
Trader, if your head and heart were to change places, I’ve a 
notion you’d be as black in the face as an ink-bottle. 

© Plant. Pfhaw! The fellow’s a fool—a rude rafcal—he ought 
to be fent back to the favages again. He’s not fit to live among 
us Chriftians. [ Exit Planter.’ 


The reft of the plot is of no great importance ; it is cone 
duéted on the artificial plan of the perfons miftaking the bufinefs 
of thofe they meet, as they are fuppofed not to have previoufly 
known them. If weadmit of the means, the defign is executed 
with no inconfiderable addrefs. 

The dialogue is lively ; but, as may be feen in the fpecimen 
tranicribed, the wit too often depends on a pun, and an equi- 
voque too obvioufly fought after.. The fongs are pleafing : cevo 
or three are highly finifhed, and truly poetical. 

The opera has fucceeded very well on the flage; and it 
is no unpleafant companion for an hour in the clofet: but 
we regret that an author who can attract attention by well- 
drawn characters, and amufe by genuine wit, fhould aim at 
the applaufes of the gallery by the merit of an infignificant 
pun. 


MEDICAL, &e. 


Ob/fervations on a late Publication on Cheltenbam Waters. By Fobn 
Barker. 8voe Pearfon at Birmingham. 


Mr. Barker attacks an author, whom he does not name, and 
of whofe work he has only perufed one fheet: and he attacks 
the Critical Reviewers, whofe article he could not underftand. 
We find that he thinks us fceptical, and yet that we have prin- 
ciples; that our ideas are confined, though we endeavoured to 
extend thofe few which he poffefied. Something too occurs 
about our religion; but this ground is too facred for a jeft ; 
though we mutt allow that, in belief, our author excels us, for 
he is much inclined to believe what is impofiible. 

We read over, in the fame evening, a work which praifed 
us, and Mr. Barker’s inveétive: on the whole, we were mott 
pleafed with the latter: the author is in earnett; and he is fo 
angry as to have produced fome very entertaining paflages. If 
they were on an object of more confequence than ourfelves, it 
would be amufing to follow him very clofely ; as itis, we ghall 
take up one part only, and this becaufe it relates to fcience. 


* They 
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‘ They next contend that they are not to be underftood by 
me, becaufe 1 am fo little converfant in chemilftry ; which is 
not true. Had the great naturalift Pliny no knowlege of the 
nature of mineral fprings, nor of the caufes that produce them, 
becaufe he did not ufe chemical experiments ? without them, [ 
had clear ideas of the neutral nature of the chief falt in Chel- 
tenham water; and that Short was defective in his notions of 
this groffer part, though he ufed chemical experiments to help 
him in his endeavours to gain a proper knowlege of it. With- 
out them I knew there were fulphureous principles of a very 
peculiar kind in Bath waters; a matter fo much contefted: and 
that Buxton waters are prepared from a natural lime-ftone, 
which mere chemiits never dreamt of.’ 


Thefe are fupernatural powers, which the £ great Pliny’ never 
“dreamt of;’ and (a word in your ear, Mr. Barker,) which 
he never pretended to. With fuperior qualifications, it is 
not neceflary to be able to conftrue Piiny, and with fo many 
more advantageous occupations, it is not very proper to mifem- 
ploy your precious time in reading him. We were aftonifhed 
at his kill, particularly about the neutral falt, becaufe he never 
gave us a hint of its peculiarity, and only referred us for the 
difcovery to Dr. Fothergill. The difcovery of lime-ftone is 
equally furprifing ; for its quantity is not very uncommon, and 
no one pretends to derive anv medical virtues from it. "The 
fulphur is common to the Bath and the Cheltenham waters ; 
and this was difcovered in the latter by a kind of fagacity not 
peculiar to Mr. Barker: in Juftice to this gentleman we fhall 
come the difcovery. 


¢ ——Inftead of this pretended knowledge, charged with 
doubts and difagreements, I have, on the contrary, made it 
clear, both from the /mell of the water, and its cfec?s upon the 
difcharges of the bowels, that fulphureous particles Sf fome kind 
are contained in it: and their bigh fubrlety, and great volatility, 
as well as of the chalybeate ipirit and elailic air, have been 
alfo fhewn in obfervations on their great difpofition to fly foon~ 
off. Now, to fay in the face of all this, and a great deal more, 
that 1 give little or no information on the real nature of the 
water, favcurs a little too much of an affurance that is not 
commendable. It may not be information in their own way, 
and fuch as pleafes them; it is, however, experimental in 
another way, and the beft the fubject will admit of’ 

Since our author feems to be nice in obfervations of this kind, 
we fhall not contend with him: we again own our inferiority, 
but mult be allowed to add fome remarks. We have been ine 
formed that cyder has this effect in a great degree; and that it 
renders the flatus, at lealt, very fetid. Now, fince this gen- 
tleman is bent on difcovery, we have no doubt but that the 
cyder-drinkers in Herefordthire would gratify nim; and we 
would advife him to go immediately into a cyder country. Per- 
haps he may difcover fulphur in that liquor alfo: perhaps, for 
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knowlege has no bounds, he may find that air has been com- 


preffed in the apples, is fixed by its confinement, and hardened 
by the preffure into cheefe. 


We mutt now leave our author, with thanks for the charaCter 
of a good critic: in one refpect we fhall not oppofe him: we 
really will not attempt to put our ‘ remarks on a level with his 


writings.’ ‘They may, as he obferves, be vague, for we own 


that we have very little inclination to follow him into Ais ela- 
boratory. 


Medical Remarks on natural, fpontancous, and artificial Evacuation. 


By John Anderfon, M.D. 8vo. 25. 6d. Murray. 


When a man of experience endeavours to inftrucét the world, 
from a benevolent principle, and hazards his reputation in the 
dangerous career of an author, with a defign of doing good, 
we would avoid too minute remarks. Dr, Anderfon is neither 
unacquainted with books, or with praétice; but his obferva- 
tions are not always of equal value; and the fources, from 
which he has drawn jniflruction, feem occafionally to have mifled 
him. His theory is Boerhaavian; and whatever merit this 
learned profeffor may juftly claim in other departments, his 
theory is not conneéted with it, becaufe his fyftem is compiled 
from different authors who preceded him. 

The firft chapter, which contains the Indications to Evacu- 
ation, with the Power and Effeé&t of Evacuants, is more exact 
than many of the others; and the evacuations principally men- 
tioned are, ‘ by the Stomach— by the Inteftines—by Perfpira- 
tion—by Expectoration— by Urine--by Bile—by the Catamenia 
— by Semen or Sperma—by Bleeding—by Bliftering—by Fon- 
tanels or Iffues—by § Sternutatorics and Errhines—by Sialogogues 
and Matticatories.’ 

Thefe mifcellaneous remarks cannot be eafily abridged ; nor 
can we with any propriety feparate the chaff from the corn. To 
fpeak of urine as a medicine, is fomewhat difgufting ; and bile 
feems not to be eafily digeflible by the reader. Let us felect, 
however, what our author has obferved. 

‘ Boerhaave found a drop or grain of the extraét of the gall 
of an eel a moft powerful fuccedaneum in defe& of human bile, 


and particularly in diffolving curdled milk on the ftomach of 


jucklings.—It would be endlefs to enumerate all the virtues 
afcribed to bile, both by ancient and modern writers. J have 
myfelf frequently directed the ufe of it with bitter herb decoc- 
tion in clyiters ; and the umbilical regicn to be fomented with 
it, for diflodging of worms from the bowels, and with good 
effect. I have trequently cured the pfora, or itch, by a lini- 
ment compofed of bile, oil, fulphur, and nitre.’ 

The following obfervation we wifh to preferve, as it is of 
impoitance; and indeed the entire fe€ton, on Evacuation by 
Ifiues, contains many juft and valuable remarks. 

‘ As I have feldom had occafion to prefcribe a dofe of phyfic 
for a perfon who happened to have an iflue, even though fre- 
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quently conftipated before, I am led to believe an iffue is effica- 
cious in obviating habitual coftivenefs. The ftimulating purge 
is only temporary, and does not radically, or effectually, remove 
the caufe: an iffue removes not only the caufe of conftipation, 
but alfo that of laxation.’ 

The danger of ftopping natural difcharges the author is well 
aware of, and he frequently enforces it. We entirely agree 
with him on this fubject, fince we have fo often feen mifchiev- 
ous confequences enfue, even where the difcharge appeared 
exceflive. 


An Account of the Culture and Ufe of the Mangel Wurzel, or Root 
of Scarcity. Tranflated from the French of the Abbé De Com- 
merell, 8vo. 15 64 Dilly. 


The botanical name and charatters of this plant are not yet 
afcertained. The name in the title is German, and means, as 
it is tranflated, the root of fcarcity. The leaves are pleafing, 
falutary, and ufeful, as food. The tafte is fomething between 
{pinage and afparagus. The root, in fhape, refembles the par- 
{nip, though unlike it in tafte. It is eafily preferved through 
the winter; and, even in that ftate, fends forth leaves. It in- 
creafes faft, grows to aconfiderable fize, without detracting much 
from the ftrength of the foil, and gathering the leaves does not 
impoverifh the root. On the whole, for men, cattle, and horfes, 
it may be employed with advantage. It is now propagating 
very faft, and will foon fpread over the kingdom: its manage- 
ment muft be learned in the author’s own words. 

We cannot highly praife the tranflation: the following paf+ 
fage is not eafily intelligible; anda fome other parts of the pam« 
phlet are deficient in perfpicuity. 

‘ Immediately after this firft crop, the ground fhould be 
turned up once or twice with the mattock of the roots. In 
digging the earth this fecond time, the root fhould be raifed 
high with a wooden {pade, and the furface of the earth fhould 
be turned up atrefh, fo that every root fhould be cleared for an 
inch and a half, or two inches: they will then appear as if they 
were planted in a {mall bafon, of nine or ten inches in diame- 
ter. Even a child might eafily perform this operation.’ 

We have little doubt, from the abbé’s very particular and 
judicious account of it, that this root will prove highly ufeful 
in this kingdom, as it bears our winters, feemingly, with little 
injury. 


yp iYV¥iwn”n-3-:-¥F. we 
Memoirs of the late pious and Rev. Gabriel D’ Anvill, V. D. M- 


2 Vols. Small8vo. 55. Bew. 


This work relates the adventures of a fpiritual Quixote, 
though of one much inferior to Geoffry Wildgoofe, in learn- 
ing or accomplifhments, or without the numerous attendants 
which accompanied Mr. Grave’s hero. Though the title leads 
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us to expect real memoirs; yet the whole is confeffedly fiéu” 
tious; and the great fource of amufement arifes from the dif 
ferent kinds of methodiftical preaching. Thefe are often highly 
curious, and, in many inftances, ¢opied from living characters. 
Exaggerated as the ftyle often appears, we well know, that the 
abfurdities expofed in thefe little volumes may be often heard, 
The ferious and judicious addrefs to the ftudents of Oxford and 
Cambridge deferves our commendation ; and, in juftice to the 
author, we fhall conclude our article with fome extracts from it. 
* Gentlemen, a zeal for the facred order now fo unhappily 
proftituted by weak or defigning men, a love for my fellow- 
creatures at large, the prefervation of the human intellect, and, 
may | be permitted to add, your future credit, have induced 
me to publiih what, confiding in the integrity of my motives, 
I make no apology for fending into the world, or of recom- 
mending to your moft attentive perufal. If it prevent but one 
of you trom feeking popularity at the expence of reafon, con- 


‘{cience, and true religion, or if it {natch but one ignorant pers 


fon from the horrors of ill-grounded and anti-fcriptural defpair, 
I am amply paid. But fhould it prove a mean of rooting upa 
fe& the moit deftructive and dangerous that ever difgraced a ci- 
vilized or even a barbarous nation—a fect which exalts vice to 
reward and virtue to punifhment, and makes the Deity its agent, 
] fhall then confider myfelf under the hand of Providence, an 
inflrument of public good, and, as reviving a proper fenfe of 
an all-merciful, unprejudiced, all-perfect Creator, with for no 
greater reward than the luxury of my own feelings.’ 

Again, 

‘ Among the middling and lower claffes of people, it (fuicide) 
is, I fear, more frequently to be traced to the docirine and 
threats of a fet cf men, fome of them in, and others out 
of the church, who chufe to denominate themfelves, in oppo- 
fition to the parochial clergy, and indeed to every rational dif- 
fenter, gofpel-preachers, than to any other motive, ‘Their firit 
aim is to inculcate moral turpitude, melancholy and defpair ; 
from which they deign not to extricate their followers by the 
chearing voice of mercy to unfeigned penitence and future 
amendment, but rather, as denying their poffibility, pros 
nounce them confgned to everlafting torment, unlefs they 
can work themfelves into a belief that they have been arbitra- 
tily elected, before the worlds, to the kingdom of heaven. 
‘Thus ‘* the bond of peace and righteoufuefs of life’’ are intirely 
negatived ; morality and good works, though under the bett 
motive, exprefsly reprobated; religion and reafon held as in- 
compatible with each other; the attributes of the Deity fhame- 
Jefsly trodden under foot—and is it fevere or unjult to fay that 
fuch doctrine, delivered too from the pulpits of the eflablihhed 
church, muft have ftimulated many a trembling ignorant, whofe 
enthufiatm has not proved productive of uniubiantial confi- 
dence, to abandon a life embittered with the perpetual dread 
of. everlaiting maledi¢tion and torment?? 
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Social Religion exemplified, in an Account of the firft Settlement of 
Chriftianity in the City of Caerludd. By Matthias Morris. The 
Fourth Edition. Revifed, corre&ed, and abridged; with Notes, Sc. 
By Edward Williams, 12mo. 25. 6d.in Boards. Longman. 


Three editions of this work have been already printed, we 
believe, without the author’s name, Mr. Williams has now 
afligned it to its genuine parent, the minifter of an independ- 
ent church at Rowell, in Northamptonfhire. Mr. Morris feems 
to have been a man of good fenfe and genuine piety, The 
Calvinifm of that period was not of the moft liberal kind; and, 
to its influence, we mufl afcribe a little of the bigotry, and 
fometimes the want of charity, which occurs in this volume: 
but the inftances are not very numerous. ‘The object of the 
work is to trace the origin of the Chriftian church, its orgarie 
zation, the means of preferving its original fpirit and ftri¢tnefs, 
with fome of the deviations to which it has been, or may be 
expofed. In this edition Mr. Williams has fometimes abridged, 
and fometimes corrected the language; but he has fo carefully 
abftained from altering the fentiments, that we think it will 
not be lefs welcome to Mr. Morris’s admirers than the former 
editions. We own that neither the language nor the fubftance 
are fufficiently attractive to induce us to change our plan, fo far 
as to engage in an examination of a fourth edition. 


Revealed Religion afferted. By 8. Rowles. 8vo. 35.6d. Ath. 
We reviewed this author’s Remarks on Dr. Prieftley’s Letter 


‘co Dr. Horfley, in our Fifty-cighth volume, p.77. and we 


find that we have, without any intention, given him fome 
offence, by reprehending his want of caution. We are forry 
that, of a mifcellaneous work like thofe Remarks, or thefe ani- 
madverfions, where the objects which are noticed have not been 
mentioned in our Journal, we can only give a general opinion. 
We were much pleafed with the former ; and, in thefe before 
us, we perceive many marks of good fenfe, juft reafoning, and 
accurate difcrimination ; but, confiltently with our plan, or , 
our limits, we cannot engage in any particular examination. 
Mr, Rowles may, however, be aflured, that we intended, by 
our expreffions, no difrefpect. 

The opinions of Dr. Prieitley, which our author now con- 
troverts, are on ‘ Eternal Punifhments; the Doctrine of Calvin; 
the nature of God and the Human Soul; and the Atonement 
of Chrift,? His obfervations are fthrewd and ingenious; his 
Janguage pointed and farcaftic. On the whele, we think Mr, 
jXowles an antagonift, with whom it is no difgrace to Dr. Prieft- 
Jey to contend. 

We thal] felect a fpecimen, where the author urges his objec. 
tion with great force. We felect it partly as a {pecimen of our 
author’s manner. 

‘¢ The brain,”? you fay, ** befides its vibrating power, has 
fuperadded to it a percipient or fentient power lixewile.” (v.i. 


Pr 91.) 
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p. 91.) However crudely this be expreffed, it lays your Babel! 
all in ruins, which you have taken fo much pains to ereét, and 
folly juftifies my denial of your materiality of man. An argu- 
ment may be foon lot by granting too much to an opponent. If 
the percipient and fentient power be fuperadded to an organized 
fyitem of matter, as you teach; then, what is thus fuperadded 
cannot be matter, nor a modification of it, nor the refult of 
organization, nor life that animates the frame. And, what is 
there left ?—1. It cannot be matter ; becaufe it is fuperadded 
to it.—z. It cannot be a modification of it; becaufe however 
matter may be placed, or however its form or fize may be 
varied, fuch change or changes cannot add any thing to its 
native conttitution.—3. It is not proper to fay that the refule 
of any given combination of matter is a fuperaddition to it; 
becaufe what naturally and neceffarily follows from any pecu- 
liar arrangement of material particles, cannot be faid to be 
fuperadded to it. Nor— 4. Will your language agree to anima} 
lite ; becaufe you yourfelf fay that this percipient and fentient 
power is fuperadded to ‘* the vibrating power of the brain.” 
You know, fir, there are no vibrations of the brain prior to 
life, nor after death.—This vibrating power of the brain there- 
fore {uppofes life; and, confequently, the foul, which is fu- 
peradded, muft be diftinét, and may exift apart from it. Thus 
you fee, fir, your own authority confounds your argument, and 
confirms mine.’ 

We own that we have felected it alfo to give a fpecimen of 
the 2uthor’s want of caution, in pufhing his argument too far. 
If he had afked what was fuperadded, matter or fpirit? he 
might have carried his own conclufion, in his own words, with 
very little difficulty. But he has now laid himfelf open to an 
obvious anfwer. Man is not only a living, but a fentient being ; 
and, while one fecondary quality, viz. vibrations, give life, an- 
other, /uperadded, may give it other properties: and, after all 
thefe quettions, the perceptive power may be referred to a qua- 
lity by a materialift. 


4 Summary View and Explanation of the Writings of the Prophets. 
By Fohn Smith, D. D. 25+ 6d. in Boards. Elliot. 


This familiar explanation of the prophetic writings, from 
Tfaiah to Malachi, was defigned to accompany a Gaelic tranf- 
Jation of the prophecies, and is now publifhed in Englifh, as 
it may be ufetul to thofe who cannot purchafe thelarger com- 
mentaries, or have no time to perufe them. We think that it 
is executed with great‘propriety ; and the explanations are fup- 
ported by good authorities. Though we may occafionally differ 
in opinion from Dr. Smith, yet it is juft to add, that his fen- 
timents on thefe fubjects have the fanction of great names. 

The Preliminary Obfervations are on the prophetic ftyle, and 
general rules for underitanding it. They are plain, fimple, and 
well adapted to thofe for whole ufe they are defigned. There 
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is fome regularity, however, in the metaphors ufed by the pro- 
phets, which our author thinks may be owing to ‘ fome rules 
taught in the prophetic fchools.’~-We knew not before that 
prophecy was taught as a fcience, nor does the hiftory of the 
prophets fupport this opinion. Infpiration, we are informed, 
was a kind of phrenzy: ‘ that which the Lord fayeth to me, 
that will I fpeak,’ was the language of one of the prophets ; 
and, to ftudy prophecy, is nearly as abfurd as to be mad with 
reafon and method. Of our author’s manner, we fhall fele&a 
{pecimen from the feventh chapter of Ifaiah, becaufe that im- 
portant and extraordinary prophecy has been the fubject of our 
obfervations, both in our laft Volume, p. 437, and in p. 74, 


of the prefent. 


‘ The king of Judah and the royal family being in the ut- 
moft conflernation, on receiving accounts of the invafion of the 
kings of Syria and Ifrael, the prophet is fent to aflure them, 
that God would make good his promifes to David and his houfe ; 
fo that, although they might be corrected, they could not be 
deftroyed while thefe remained to be accomplifhed. This is the 
fubject of the 7th, 8th, and beginning of the gth chapters. 
The 7th begins with an account of the occafion of the pro- 
phecy (1--3), and then follows (4—g) a predidtion of the ill- 
fuccefs of the Ifraelites and Syrians againft Judah. The par- 


‘ficular preiod in which Ephraim or Iirael fhould be no more a 


nation is foretold ; which prophecy was punctually fulfilled by 
the total depopulation of their country by Efarhaddon, who 
gleaned away all the remains that had been left by former con- 
querors. From this period the ten tribes were no Ienger a dif- 
ferent people, but were confounded with the people of Judah 
in the captivity, and with them comprehended ever fince in the 
general name of Jews. But as the obje& of this confolation 
was diftant, the prophet (10—16) gives Ahaz the profpect of 2 
nearer deliverance, by telling him that, by the time a child 
that might be born of a young woman, then a virgin, fhould 
come to the age of diftinguifhing between good and evil, that 
is, in a few years, the prefent enemies of Judah should be de- 
ftroyed, and there fhould be peace in the land; of which, fuch 
delicate food as butter and honey was an emblem. 

‘ This prophecy, however, is introduced with fo much fo- 
lemnity, the circumftances of it fo peculiarly marked, and the 
name of the child fo emphatic, that, however applicable the 
terms might be to the cafe immediately in view, they muft be 
allowed to refer chiefly to the great Deliverer, who was after- 
wards to be born of a virgin; and who, in the fequel of this 
very prophecy (viii. 8), is charaéterifed as Lord or Prince of the 
land of Judah.— We muft always remember, that it is the 
manner of this prophet to connect temporal and fpiritual deli- 
verances together, and that frequently the view of the latter, 
rufhing powerfully on his mind, abforbs, as it were, every 
thought of the former.’ 
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“4-Future State difcovered by Reafon. A Sermon preached in tht 


Cathedral of Peterborough. By the Rev. John Weddred. to 
1s. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Weddred attacks the Unitarians from the pulpit; and 
he not only dictates ex cathedra, but he publifhes his fermon ; 
and, as an author, he may be oppofed, though as a preacher 
he was fafe. It is one of the principal objeéts of the Chriftian 
difpenfation, according to the modern Unitarians, to teach 
clearly and incontrovertibly the doétrine of a refurreCtion. and 
a future flate ; but, if this ftate is ‘ difcovered by reafon,’ the 
Gofpel had no objeét, and Chrift ‘ died in vain.’ To this 
abfurdity Mr. Weddred endeavours to drive the Unitarians, 
though we think with little fuccefs. Every thinking man, in 
every age, muft reafonably /u/peéf that there may be a future 
ftate; but, like every ancient philofopher, he would at times 
doubt; and his greateft confidence would be tinged with hefita- 
tion. From partial quotations, and imperfect extratts, the 
ancients may appear confident; but, from the general tenor of 
all their'writings, their certainty is only momentary, and their 
belief fubje& to occafional changes. To afcertain this doubtful 
fubjeét, and to reveal the doctrine of a future ftate, was a.nodus 
Deo dignus: fo far we can chearfully agree-with Dr. Prieftley, 
without thinking that the appearance of the conteft is mate- 
rially changed. Mr. Weddred’s language is neat and perfpi- 
cuous; but his arguments are common and unfatisfactory. 


The Influence of the prefent Purfuits in Learning as they affe@ Re- 
ligion, confidered in a Sermon preached before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, on Commencement-Sunday, July 2, 1786. By Wil- 
liam Purkis, D.D. F.R.S. gto. 15. Cadell, 


We have not lefs admired the found fenfe, and accurate dif- 
crimination, confpicuous in this Sermon, thaa the energy and 
purity of the ftyle; equally diftant from the rugged force of 
the laft age, and the flippant elegance of fome modern compo- 
fitionse The author’s text is from Coloff. 11. 8. * Beware left 
any man fpoil you through philofophy and vain deceit, after 
the traditions of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Chrift,’ 

The modes of our prefent purfuits in learning, fo far as the 
affect religion, are examined: they are either, firft, a philofo- 
phical plan of reducing the whole of our being into a fyflem of 
natural effects; fecondly, arguing away thole parts of Scripture 
which we cannot explain; and, thirdly, under the garb of tole- 


ration, growing indifferent to religion. Dr. Purkis endeavours 


to ftem this torrent with his whole force ; and we think that he 
only wants attention to obtain fucceis. Before the victory is 
complete, one thing elfe remains to be done ; and we think the 
tafk not dificult: it 1s.to fhow that what we cannot explain in 
philofophy, ever in the moft improved peniod of ourenquiries, 
is fcarcely iefs than what, to our conceptions, is inexplicable 
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ia religion $ ; and that in the one, faith is almoft as neceflary 
as in the other. To explain the animal economy, the phyfio- 
logit gains very little in denying the exiftence of an immaterial 
principle. We fhall felect a fhort part of Dr. Purkis’ con- 
clufion. 

‘ If we now draw our obfervations fo a point it will appear : 
—they who aim to mark the limits of knowlege, and the 
boundaries within which each branch of fcience is confined, 
are doing an effential fervice to the caufe of truth and religion. 
They prevent much of that uncertainty and delufion which 
difturbs the minds of the people at large; who without fuch 
afliftance are ‘‘ ever learning and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.”—It will alfo appear, that in our re- 
Jigious enquiries (which we purfue for the good purpofe of ex- 
plaining the Gofpel) to indulge conjecture in points not yet 
revealed, in order to account for difficulties which arife from 
the nature of the doctrines themielves, tends to unfettle the 
opinions of the world, and not to improve their faith—The 
confequence muft be a growing indifference for religious fenti- 
ment, and of courfe a want of principle in all their actions.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hiftoire Natarelle des Oifeaux, par Le Compte de Buffon, and Les 
Planches Enluminées, fyfiematically difpofed. 4toe 75. White 
and Son. 


Mr. Pennant’s lively manner can render even an Index pleaf- 
ing. This is indeed a very ufefal work: the birds, in Buffon’s 
Hiftory, are arranged according to Mr. Pennant’s Syitem, in 
the genera ; and the references are to Linnzus’s Syflema Na- 
ture, and Mr, Latham’s very accurate Synopas. The planches 
enluminées are enumerated in the order of their publications ; 
and the references are to Buffon only: a column is left, 
which the poffeffor of the Index may refer them to any fyitem 
that he may prefer. 

The notes are few, and of no great confequence : : we fhall 
fele&t our author’s reafons for fubjoining them. 


¢ The dulnefs of indexemaking has been a little abated by 
a few notes, which I have flung in, relative to the mifconcep- 
tions, or mifinformation, of my quondam friend Le Comte de 
Buffon. My remarks on a fingular obiervation on the anatomy 
of the mole, many years before I had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, ‘was the irritating caufe of his late refentment 
againft me: but poffibly the public will think (if they think it 
worthy attention) that he has purfued me with too much acri- 
mony.—I felect only a few paflages, out of the multitude which 
this too lively writer has furnifhed me with the means of point- 
ing out to the world. I leave the reft of the tafk to thoie who 
have made the arts of depreciation their ftudy. I myfelf, tho- 
roughly fenfible of my own fallibility; have learned the juftice 
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of bearing the miftakes of fallible man. But, fomething being: 
due to my own character, I have, in thofe few inftances, reta- 
liated, I truft, his attack.’ 


The Crown Circuit Afiftant: being a Colleion of Indi&ments, In- 
formations, Convidtions by Fu/ices, Inquifitions, Pleas, and other 
Entries in Criminal and Penal Proceedings. By Thomas Dogherty. 
8vo. gse Uriel. 


The precedents collected in this volume are compiled from 
good authority, and form a fyftem of that branch of {pecial 
pleading which may be of great fervice. In the Table at the 
end, the different crimes are alphabetically arranged; and, to 
each, the penal itatutes which relate to it are correctly pointed 
out. 


The Life of Count Cagliofiro. 8v0. 35. 6d. Hookham. 


The lady, who is the count’s biographer, attacks, with great 
virulence, the editor of the Courier de 1’Europe, and difplays 
much ingenuity in defence of this artful intriguer. It is indeed 
remarkable that a man of great candour, univerfal abilities, 
and the moit refpectable connections, fhould be in every coun- 
try involved in intrigues, and unpleafing difputes, if fome 
myftery were not infeparable from his character ; or if he really 
pofiefled thofe qualities, which his biographer difplays at fo 
great length. We have already hinted our fufpicions, which 
this narrative confirms, inftead of obviating. The author, in 
many inftances, * overleaps herfelf :’ the contradictory accounts 
in the Life add more force to the injurious reprefentations of 
count Cagliottro’s antagonifts, than the plaufible explanations 
detract. After a few more defences of this kind, our opinion 
would be clearly eftablithed. If we do ot confider the count 
as an injured nobleman, the narrative may be ftyled both 
entertaining and inftructive; entertaining, to fee the various 
fhifts of ingenious dexterity ; inftructive, as we are enabled by 
it to guard againft fimilar attempts. 


A Treatife on Elementary Air. By Hamilton Kelfo, M.D. Small 8vo. 
No Publifher—or Price. 


This little tra& is dedicated to the Royal Society, and we 
are informed that the thanks of the Society were prefented to 
the author. The preface to each fucceflive volume of the Tranf- 
actions explains the nature of the compliment. In this inftance 
it was an eafy method of difpofing of a paper, one-half of 
— they probably did not underftand, the other they did not 
believe. A 


A clear, comprebenfive, yet compendious Introduction to Geograph 
and Aftronomy. for the Ufe of Young Ladies. By Eliza Cumyns. 
4to. §s5. Dilly. ; 

‘This work fully fupports the promife of its tftle, and may 
become an ulefyl affiltant to young ladies, fo that they may not 
fall 
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fall into the error of a lady, who infifted on going to Ireland 
by Holyhead, becaufe fhe could not bear to think of trulting 
herfelf on the water. There are many little errors in this intro- 
duction, but they do not reflect any difcredit on Mrs. Cumyns, 
as they are to be found in the beft fyftems. In the altronomicak 
part, we are furprifed that fhe fhould have omitted the new 
planet, the Herfchei. 


Confiderations on the Queftion lately agitated in Weftminfter Hall, 
avhether the Proceedings of Commanders in Chief of Fleets and 
Armies are fubject to the Review of the Civil Courts of Law, &c- 
By William Pulteney, Efge 8v0. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 


The caufe which has given rife to the queftion agitated in 
the prefent pamphlet, though maintained between two indivi- 
duals, is, in reality, of great public importance ; and, during 
the time of litigation, it feemed not only to involve the fate of 
naval officers, but ultimately the fafety of the ftate. The hif- 
tory of the tranfaction is briefly as follows: In the year 1781, 
commodore Johnftone, diffatisfied with the conduct of captain 
Sutton in the action at Port Praya, ordered him to be put in 
arreft, that he might undergo an enquiry by a court-martial 
for difobedience of orders. Captain Sutton being afterwards 
acquitted, on account of the difability of his fhip, he com- 
menced an action againft commodore Johnftone for a malicious : 
charge and arreft, and obtained a verdict for five thoufand 
pounds damages. The commodore moved for a new trial, the | 
refult of which was, that the damages were extended to fix 
thoufand pounds. He then moved for an arreft of judgment, 
on the plea that no fuch action could lie againft a commander 
in chief; and that if it could, the fentence of a court-martial 
admitted the difobedience, by the suftification from circumftances, 
which was fufficient bar to an action for malice. In June 1785, 
the court of Exchequer determined againtft arrefting the judg- 
ment; and the caufe, after being argued before the chief 
juftices, and by them reported to the lord chancellor, was re- 
ferred to the houfe of lords for a final decifion ; which was ac- 
cordingly given on the 22d of May laft, in favour of the gover- 
nor, who died on the 24th, within two hours after he had re- 
ceived accounts of the tranfa¢tion. 

Mr. Pulteney places in a itrong Jight the fatal confequences 
which might enfue to the public fervice, fhould land and fea 
officers be reftrained in their reafonable authority, by the ap- 
prehenfion of incurring fuits at law, from thofe who had been 
the objeéts of their difcipline. A malicious profecution of an 
inferior oficer by a commander, may always be diltinguifhed, 
by the concomitant circumitances, from an accufation founded 
upon apparent delinquency ; and, however the liberal fpirit of 

reedom may revolt at military defpotifm in the affairs of civil 
life, yet the aét of the legiflature, or the verdict of a jury, 
which fhould abridge the'neceflary power of a commander, or 
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intimidate him from the due exertion of it, would introduce 
fuch a remiffnefs of difcipline, and difregard of fubordination, 
as muft terminate in the utter extinction of military enter- 


prife. 
The Speeches of the Fudges of the Court of Exchequer, upon grants 


ing a new Trial in the Cafe of Captain Sutton againft Commodore 

Fohnftone, Sc. 4toe 15. 6d. Stockdale. 

The opinions of the judges in this caufe deferve particularly 
the attention of naval and military officers, who will thence 
learn, that no aftion can be maintained againft a commander, 
for arretting or imprifoning an inferior officer, when he judges, 
from apparent circumitances, that the latter has been guilty of 
any difobedience to his orders. Indeed, were commanders not 
protected by the law, in fuch a fituation, there muit be an end 
of all martial authority. 


Letters which paffed between Commodore Fohifone and Captain 
Sutton, in 17815 8vo. Ode Stockdale. 


Thefe Letters are re-printed from the court-martial trial, to 
fhow that commodore Johnftone could not, coniiftently with a 
regard for the public fervice, put captain Sutton upon his trial 
at Port Praya; and that the captain could not jufily complain 
of the want cf indulgence and politenefs on the part of the 
commodore, during the time that he was under arrett. 


Elements of Latin Grammar, for the Ufe of the Academy at Ux 
bridges By William Rutherford, D.D. 12mo. 3s. Murray. 


The author of thefe Elements appears to be not only well 
acquainted with the principles of the Latin language, but to 
have a peculiar facility of adapting them to the comprehenfion 
of youth. In this Grammar the fubjecis are judicioufly ar- 


_ranged; and there is added a Vocabulary to the diflerent de- 


clenfions and conjugations. The firft part only is yet publithed ; 
but from it we may clearly forefee the utility of the whole when 
completed. 
The Freafury of Wit. By H. Bennet, M. A. 2V¥olss 5s. Dilly. 
Amongft the numerous compilations of apophthegms and 
jefts, we know none in which the felection has been made with 
regard to decency and tafte. The prefent editor informs us that 
“not a word will be found in this work that a virgin may not 
read to a company without either blush, or fear of blufhing.’ 
We cannot indeed.charge him with dire€&t obfcenity; but he 
certainly has admitted fuch ftories as are not entirely confiftent 
with the above declaration ; and, before the work can be re- 
lifhed by modeft women, it muft be divefted of fome indelica- 
cies, which have been improperly adopted. The author’s Dit- 
courfe on Wit and Humour is ingenious and fenfible. 
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